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CANNEL COAL. 


‘RAMSAY'S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 


| was discovered by the Advertiser in 1818. Cannel 
| Coal was then littleused in London: after surmounting 
| much rage ey it has become the principal Cannel 
| Coal used in the Metropolis, and has greatly assisted 
|in improving the London gas. Its joint products of 
| gas of high illum:nating power, and coke of good quality, 
| make it one of the most economical coals known. Itis 
| used by all ti.e London Gas Companies, as well as by 
many Provi..cial and Foreign. ‘The Crystal Palace was 
lighted frym it in 1851, and the Post-office, Bank, and 
4 Times Office, are at present. 
| FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
| 
} 





FIRE-BRICKS of all descriptions. 
established in 1804. 

RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL and COKE. 

Bone and Artificial Manures of all kinds. 

Address G. H. Ramsay, Offices, Broad-chare, New- 
eastle-on-Tyne. 
| April 27, 1854. 


| To THE DIRECTORS, ENGINEERS, AND MANA- 
| GERS OF GASLIGHT COMPANIES, 
(AENTLEMEN,—Having taken Pre- 

MISES, in connection with a Partner, for the 
Manufacture of Gas-Meters, I beg respectfully to solicit 
a portion of your favours on behalf of my firm, which 
| will carry on its business under the style of “ CRosLEY 
and Co.” 

I am already personally well known in the business 
to most of the leading gas engineers and managers in 
the kingdom, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure 
| of making during my connection with my late relatites, 
| Messrs. Samuel and John Crosley, of Cottage Lane, 
City Road, with whom I was engaged in their extensive 
Gas-Meter business for several years—and, in fact, was 
the late Mr. Samuel Crosley’s principal and confidential 
assistant up to the time of his death; and, while so en- 
gaged, the late Mr. Samuel Crosley communicated to 
me the secret of the mixture of the metals which has 
rendered the Meters constructed by his late firm so 
Durable and so far superior to all others—many of them 
being now at work, after standing the test of about a 
quarter of a century's use. 

Feeling as I do so earnestly the importance of main- 
taining the high reputation which the name of ‘“ Cros- 
lef” has so long enjoyed for the excellency of these 
Machines—both for accuracy and quality of workman- 
ship and materials —I am determined that all Meters 
manufactured by my firm shall contain the best mate- 
rials of their respective kinds, and that the workman- 
ship shall be such as may challenge the closest inspec 
tion.—I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your 
| obedient 3 Wit1iam CRosLey. 

AS- 


ETER behead 
103, Southwark Bridge’Road, Lonpon. 
{OXIDE OF IRON PURIFICATION—FPREE., 3% 


‘WR. RICHARD LAMING, MRB.CS., 
} the Inventor of Gas Purifying by Revivified 
Oxide of Iron, has lately succeeded in producing avery 
| efficacious Oxide of Iron, the use of which is actually 
| DISCLAIMED by the Patent under which Royalties are 
|levied in England. The new Oxide, therefore, fur- 
| nishes Gas Companies with a sure means for obtaining 
|the advantages of Mr. Laming’s Invention without 
| pnsie Re contest the validity of that Patent; and, on 
the other hand, the disclaimed Oxide may be used with 
such superior facility and effect as to reduce the whole 
cost of purifying to comparative insignificance. 
For particulars, direct RicHarp LaMING—Messrs, 
Gro. and Frepk. Evans, Agents—118, Fenchurch 
Street, Lonpon. 
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TO CONTRACTORS. 


} . 
‘"—\HE Directors of the Luton Gas 
COMPANY are willing to contract for laying 
| down, in the roads and streets of Luton, about 1700 
| yards of GAS MAIN PIPES from their works at Luton 
to the top of Bute Street (in George Street), and in 
other parts of the town. Also for taking up about 
800 yards of Gas Main Pipes, now laying across the 
bate Moor, in Bridge Street, and other parts of the 
wn, 
| Specifications of the work to be done may be seen at 
| the gas company’s office. 
|_ Tenders weet bo met in. on.-or before the 7th day of 
| June next, ed to W. Pant Ps, Gas Company's 
| Office, Park Street, Luton, BEDS. whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained, 
Luton, May 23, 1856. 





TO GAS COMPANIES. — 

Gas Engineer, of extensive prac- 

tical experience in the Erection of Gas-Works, 
and all branches of Gas Engineering, desires a Foreign 
Engagement to undertake the ERECTION or MA- 
NAGEMENT of GAS-WORKS Abroad. He pos- 
Sesses sound engineering knowledge, is a good rapid 
Draughtsman, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
piven A ~“ distribution of gas. 

tess G. M., care of Mr. KENNEDY, 9, Upper 
Berkeley Street, Marylebone, LONDON. tee it 
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COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 


JOS. COWEN and CO., 

BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Were the only parties to whom a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great EXHIBITION of 1851, for “Gas 
Retorts and OTHER OBsecTs in Fire CLay.” 

. C. and Co, have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND CORE. 

Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay Sipz, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








JOHN R 


THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Boilers ; 
have been awarded the FIRST PRIZE in the Great 
Exhibition of Paris for these Articles. 

J. R. and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 4 

The eminent Engineer, Mr. Perkins, confines himself 
altogether to the use of John Russell and Co.’s Tubes 
in High-Pressure Patents. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 


ON SALE BY PRIVATE CONTRACT. 


A Gas Apparatus, capable of Supply- 
ING 500 Lights, with everything complete for 
making Coal-gas, Apply to James ASHWORTH, Acre 
Mill, Stacksteads, near MANCHESTER. 


UN-BURNERS.—Two first-rate on 


SALE, nearly new, by Bennett, of Liverpool. 
63 Lights. Apply to R. C, RawLins, WREXHAM. 


WwW ANTED, a Working Foreman 


who thoroughly understands Gas-Making, and 
to take the general charge and repairs of the Works. 
Address, with references as to character, &c., to the 
Gas Company, GRANTHAM. 











LEEK GAS-WORKS. 


HE Leek Improvement Commis- 

SIONERS are open to receive TENDERS for 

FOUR DRY-LIME PURIFIERS and Covers, 8 feet 

by 6 feet inside; aloo FOUR HYDRAULIC VALVES. 
For particulars apply to R. HaMMoND, 

Clerk to the Commissioners. 





TO GAS COMPANIES AND ENGINEERS. 


HE Advertiser, who has been prac- 
tically engaged for eight years in a large pro- 
vincial Gas-Work as Sub-Engineer, is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT. Is competent to take the entire 
management in the absence of the principal. 

Address, X. L., Mr. W. ©. Perrins, Barker Street, 
Handsworth, BIRMINGHAM. 


ANTED, by the Corpora’ 
LIMERICK, a GASHOLDER of the f 
dimensions :—56 feet diameter, 22 feet degp. 
No. 14, sides No. 15, wire gauge, with inlet and outlet 
pipes, valves, slides, wheels, pulleys, and all matters 
y for the lete erection of same in the most 
approved manner, 
he contractor must bind himself to erect the gas- 
holder, and give it up to the Corporation at their works 
in Limerick in working order, to be approved of by the 
Corporation, or a competent person on their behalf. 
Tenders to state the lowest sum for the holder, 
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BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WILLIAM COCHRAN CARR, 


begs most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and that he is now 
prepared to execute the largest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for F1RE-CLAY RUTORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasouable terms. 
London Agents : 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
Cousin Lang, Urprer THAMES STREET, 


TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS, 


HE Directors of the Plymouth and 
STONEHOUSE GASLIGHT and COKE COM- 
PANY are desirous of ENGAGING a Person tho- 
roughly acquainted with the MANUFACIURE of 
COAL GAS upon the most approved principle. He 
must also be conversant with Gas Engineering in every 
department, and fully competent to direct the genera! 
Superintend and M g t of the works, and 
to devote the whole of his time and attention to the 
services of the Company. 

He will be required to enter upon the office on the 
Ist day of July next. 

The Salary will be £250 per annum, with a Residence 
on the Works, Coals, and Gaslight. 

Applications, with Testimonials of character and 
ability, to be sent to the SEcRETARY, on or before Sa- 
turday, the 3lst.day of May 

By order of the board, 
G. HeNbeEnson, Seeretary. 

Gas Offices, Plymouth, April 25, 1856. 




















GASTIOLDER FOR SALE, 


Te BE SOLD by Private Contract, a 
GASHOLDER, with Cast Iron Tank and Balance 
Weights complete, with a 3-inch Inlet Pipe. The tank 
is 16 feet in diameter, and the gasbolder 15 feet in dia- 
meter, and 11 feet in depth. 

The gasholder is now in use at the Field Mill of 
Messrs. Greenhalgh and Son, in Mansfield. 

Application, and to treat for the purchase, may be 
made to Mr. WILLIAM KITOHING, jun., Gas-Works, 
Mansfield, Notrs. 

Mansfield, May 19, 1856. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND 
MERCHAN 


EDWIN DIXON, 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 

begs with the utmost confidence to solicit the order of 
Gas Companies, and persons using or selling Gas 
Tubes. Having for a long period supplied the t 
Gas Companies and C rs inthe United Kingdom 
and the Continent with unvarying approbation, and 
almost exclusively the Local Boards of Health under 
Government Engineers, with Galvanised Iron Tubes 
and Connections, it has become an inducement te make 
such facts known. 

Large Stock always being on hand, orders of any 
magnitude, from 10 to 100,000 feet, are executed 
promptly, and carefully tested by powerful hydraulic 
pressure before leaving the Works. 

Boiler Tubes, Core Bars, Hollow Spindles, and Hy- 
draulic Press Pipes, to resist 5000 Ib. to the square inch, 
made on the shortest notice. 

The only Prize Medal of the Great Exhibition, 1851, 
awarded. 











TO GASHOLDER-MAKERS, &c. 

E Falmouth Com: will 

receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of a 

GASHKOLDER, 48 feet diameter, 20 feet deep, with 

Columns, &c. Also a WET-LIME PU ER 

Wanted. For particulars, apply to Messrs, J. and J. 
Mead, Penryn, Cornwall, 

Penryn, May 6, 1856, 


OnE ee AGENT, ; 


1, SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Contracts made for all kinds of Cast and Wrought Tron 
Gas and Water Apparatus, Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks, 
Coals, &c.—Prices, and Lists of Freights and Carriage, 
sent on application. 








&c., and erection of same, including the carriage or 
freight to Limerick, and all other expenses attending 
same. 

Tenders under seal, endorsed, “ Tender for Gas- 
holder,” addressed to the Town Council of Limerick, 
to be sent to my office, down to twelve o’clock on the 
Ist day of July next. By order, 

JosePH MuRPHY, Town Clerk. 





DRY-LIME PURIFIER. 


T° be Sold, by Private Co 
DRY-LIME PURIFIER, in good 

8 feet square, divided into Four 

Valve in the centre; the Inlet-and Ov 

4 inches diameter. Is now ready far 

Bever_ey Gas- Works, f 

‘ 
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AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


[May 27, 1856. 





LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 





QO. BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT CARBONACEOUS CLAY RETORTS, 





MR. HENRY GORE, 


CIVIL AND Pere GAS ENGINEER. 
'FFICB, 
25, YORK PLACE, LEEDS. 


PADDON AND FORD, 
PATENT GAS METER & APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LONDON, 
Manufacturers of WeTand Dry Gas Mergers, STATION 
Merers, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 
Gas Stoves, and LANTERNS. 

Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas 
Works; and every description of Apparatus required 
in Gas Works supplied. 








THROCKLEY CLAY-WORKS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WILLIAM STEPHENSON and SON 

Beg to intimate that they have erected extensive 

Works for the MANUFACTURE of every description 

of GAS RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, &c. 
The Clay having been proved (by analysis and the 

application of extreme heat) of FIRST-CLASS quality, 

they can confidently recommend it. 

NEXCEPTIONAL REFERENCES given, and orders 

NEATLY and QUICKLY EXECUTED. 

Lonpon Orrices: 76, KING WILLIAM STREET. 








By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 





BOULTON, 


PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS. 
No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 
adjoining the Police Office. —Late of No.1, Coppice-row, 
LONDON. 

Experimental and Station Meters of any size made 
to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 
Registers, Gas-cooking Stoves, and every description 
of Gas Apparatus, 


BRYAN DONKIN and CO.’s improved 
GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
numbers are in use. Prices from Ils. to 14s. per inch 
diameter. BryaN DONKIN and Co., 

Engineers, near Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. 


JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 


H. No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 











RETORT AND BOILER SETTING. 

FREDERICK SIMMONDS, Sen., 
No. 11, Wetuineton STREET, OLD Forp Roap, 
Thirty years RETORT SETTER to some of the leading 
London and Provincial Gas Companies,to whom he can 
refer, begs leave to draw attention to his economical 
mode of Setting Clay or Iron Retorts, &c. 
F. 8. will engage to provide all materials and labour, 
or labour only, 


JAMES NEWTON, 
FIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANT, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTH WARK, LONDON, 





FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


TUDKIN’S Improved Gas Regulator 


has the following ad 








begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies 
yto his latest improvements in the WET METER, b 
means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 
can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meter with- 
out registering. 


GAS ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS, 
GLASGOW, 

Makers of every description of APPARATUS for the 
MANUFACTURE and DISTRIBUTION of GAS, 
CONTRACTS ON THE LARGEST SCALE. 
Lonpon Orricrs: 8, LONDON STREET, CITY. 


JAMES OAKES and CO,, 


ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 














AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON 


Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 
best cold-blast iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 


Columns of different patterns. 


WENLOcK IRON Works, Wharf-road, City-roap, 
who undertakes the manufacture and erection of gas- 
holders, purifiers, iron roofs, and every description of 

apparatus in use in gas works. 
TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, AND 

IRON MONGERS. 
LOYD and SUMMERFIELD, 
Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS Jet 
Moons, Globes, Hemispheres, and Chimneys of every 
description; Hall Lamps, Lustres, and Chandeliers of 
the most modern patterns. 

Park GLass WorKS, BIRMINGHAM. 














STORES—70, SOHO 








LIVERPOOL 
== = = 








Doulton’s Stoneware Pipes. 
Doulton’s Half-Socket Pipes. 


JOHN DOULTON, BROTHERS, AND CO, 
LIVERPOOL POTTERY, ST. HELEN’S. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Doulton’s Invert Blocks, for Sewer Bottoms, 
Doulton’s Patent Junction Blocks. 


TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FIRE-CLAY FLUE-PIPES, RIDGE AND PAVING TILES, &c. 


STREET, LIVERPOOL. 







POTTERY 















the consideration of all gas consumers :—1. It can be 
easily adjusted to supply gas at any required pressure 
below that of the street. 2. When once adjusted, it 
will admit of no variation in lights burning, whether 
they are few or many, whatever the fluctuation of 
pressure may be. 3. The light oes purer by perfect 

bustion, the atmosphere is more healthy and agree- 
able. 4. A saving of at least from 25 to 35 per cent. in 
the consumption of gas is obtained. Its advantag 
over any other regulator are as follows:—1. It is more 
simple in its construction. 2. It is more sensitive in 
its operation, having less friction, as it works only on 
two steel centres, which are imme: in quicksilver. 
3. It is not liable to get out of repair, and requires less 
attention than a meter itself. N.B.—A Testing Appa- 
ratus has been fitted up on the premises of the patentee, 
33 and 25, Corporation Street, MANCHESTER; and 98, 
Fleet Street, LONDON, for the purpose of demonstrating 
the above facts. 











CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CLOSET PANS. 


DOULTON AND WATTS, 


LAMBETH POTTERY, HIGH STREET : 
LAMBETH, 
Have reduced the Price of their 


PATENT ENAMELLED CLOSET PANS, 
WITH TRAPS, to 


5s. 








‘These Pans, therefore, which have a strong Vitrified Body, as well as 
a White Interior Glaze, may now be obtained at the price of the 
commonest description of Closet Pans. | 





6d. 





HOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SHort Street, New Cut, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 


ipe. 
? The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 
found very satisfactory :— 
“ The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
_ Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846, 
“*Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
sivel: for seven years past. 1t waz adopted to obviate 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 

“Ff have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in | 
any respect of performing satisfactorily all that is | 
required of it.—I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
“*GEDDIR PEARSE. 

“ Mesars, ".ambert and Son, Lambeth.” 








GREAT REDUCTIONIN PRICE OF DOULTON’S DRAIN-PIPES, 
HENRY DOULTON AND CO. 


Beg to inform Builders, Contractors, and others, that 
PRICES 


they have made a considerable REDUCTION in the 
of their 


R, LAIDLAW AND S§OYM,/| 


of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, &c.; also Lamp | 


London Agent, Mr. ALFRED PENNY, Engineer, |! 


——— 








| 





GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES. 


Drawings and Prices will be forwarded on application. 








MANUFACTORIES: HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON; ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM. 


OFFICES: HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
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| 
In the Governor’s address to the shareholders of the Chartered Gas 

Company, at page 284 in our last number, for, “ At our three stations we 

have not got stowage for more than 700,000 feet,” read 1,700,000 feet. 








| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
| —- 


| H. H. R.—There can be no doubt whatever of the advantage of having a 
| station-meter, whether the retorts employed are of iron or of clay : you 
might almost as well have inquired whether a business-man ought to carry 
a watch, or guess the time of day by observing the position of the sun. 
A gasholder, under the circumstances you mention, is no better substitute 
| for a station-meter than the sun is for a watch, when accurate appoint- 
|| ments are to be kept. 
| J. H——n.—The oxide of iron has been used in the way you mention at the 
\| Western Gas-works for several years. We do not know the exact com- 
|| position, but believe that there is no sawdust in the mixture. It was in- 
|| troduced by Mr. Wright, and not by Mr. Palmer. 


NOTICES. 


|The next number will be published on Tuesday, June 10, and the subse- 

| quent numbers on each successive alternate Tuesday, till our project 

| of weekly publication is carried into effect. 

| Stamped copies, when forwarded by post, must be folded so as to expose 

|| the stamp; they are otherwise liable to the full postage charge for 

|| letters, 

||This Journat has been duly registered at the General Post Office for 

|| transmission abroad. 

| All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, No. 3, Parliament 

|| Street, Westminster; and orders for Advertisements to Mr. W. B. 
King, the Publisher, No. 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
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TUESDAY, MAY 27, 1856. 
| NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


\/yet been printed and circulated, it is out of our power to con- 
'|vey any information to our readers upon its tendency. In the 

short speech the Honourable Mr. Cowper made on the 20th, 
| he does not appear to have dwelt upon any details of the 
| measure, beyond those which referred to the intention of 
|'granting powers to local boards of health to carry the outfall 
| Works of their sewerage beyond the limits of their own dis- 
\tricts. No allusion was made, in the printed reports of the 
\| Speech, to the defects of the act of 1848, by which it has been 
\! = ae a ae ee 


converted into the instrument of so much oppression and in- 
justice ; but there is, we fear, evidence of a desire to extend 
the powers it confers. We can, of course, understand that 
circumstances may arise in which it may be desirable to place 
the outfalls of the sewerage at some distance from the towns 
they are intended to serve; but Mr. Cowper seems to have 
had principally in view the conferring of additional and ex- 
ceptional facilities for carrying into effect schemes for the 
distribution of sewerage manure in a liquid state ; and as we 
believe that the law of the country is even now sufficient for 
all practical purposes in this respect, we urge all those are 
interested in the maintenance of the rights of property care- 
fully to watch the details of this measure. It would also be 
desirable that advantage be taken of the present opportunity 
to secure the introduction of some clauses which should prevent 
local boards from abusing their power of taxing the whole 
community in order to carry on an unfair competition with a 
trading company, in the manner referred to in a subsequent 
article upon the recent proceedings at Dover, to which we 
invite particular attention. 

Mr. Cowper has said so little to indicate the course he pro- 
poses to adopt, that we feel, indeed, considerable hesitation in 
alluding to the subject. But we also feel that the conduct of 
the Government in studiously keeping the discussion of a 
measure of such importance as the renewal of the Public 
Health Act to the latest part of the session is, to use the 
mildest phrase, ‘‘a piece of sharp practice.” From the 
earliest periods of history it was known that public affairs were 
managed with very little wisdom: now, our rulers appear to 
think that honesty is as unnecessary as the other quality they 
have cast aside in conformity to political tradition. It is to 
be hoped that the Legislature will not, however, lend itself to 
this description of manceuvring, and that it will not allow the 
crude attempts at law making, of our fashionable place- 
makers, to be forced upon it at periods when they cannot be 
examined. There was no reason why the Vaccination Bill, the 
London Corporation Bill, or the Public Health Act Amendment 
Bill, should not have been fairly brought before the House of 
Commons long ere now; and the previous conduct of Lord 
Palmerston’s administration has been such as to lead us to 
fear that there is some ulterior motive in thus avoiding their 
examination. Unfortunately, so many new places are created 
by these interferences with the civil government of the country, 
that there is not much chance of an impartial examination in 
the present House of Commons. 

A little cloud appears to have been called up by some potent 
conjuror, which may seriously retard the operations of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in the great drainage works, for 
the south side of London at least. We allude to the letter 
sent by Lord Panmure, on the subject of the outfall in Plum- 
stead Marsh. There can be little room to doubt from whence 
originally this letter proceeded ; and still less room to consi- 
der it as anything else than an indication of the desire of the 
present government officials to interfere with the proceedings 
of the board which has committed the egregious blunder of sup- 
posing that it was ever intended to have a will, or an existence, 
independent of the red-tape employés of the Central Govern- 
ment. Be this as it may, it must appear strange to any ordinary 
mortal that Lord Panmure should be anxious on the subject of 
the effects upon the health of men employed in the Arsenal to 
be caused by the discharge of the sewerage at high tide from 
the reservoir in Plumstead Marsh, whilst the same sewe 
has passed in front of the Arsenal at all periods of the tide, from 
the establishment of the existing system to the present day. 
For our own parts, we are convinced that before the various 
works connected with Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme shall have been 
completed, some method will be found for disinfecting the 
sewerage waters ; and if Lord Panmure had simply urged the 
board to consider this subject, he would have carried public 
opinion with him, At present he has only taken the course of 

throwing difficulties in the way of the board—to combat evils 
which may never arise; and has furnished a commentary upon 
the “ float test.” So little, indeed, do Lord Panmure’s advisers 
appear to understand what they talk about so fluently, that 
they make him object to Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme, “‘ because 
the deposit will be floated up the river to the Arsenal at neap 
tides.” Evidently the English Government does not require 
from its officials a knowledge of the English language! For- 
tunately for the inhabitants of the metropolis, however, the 
members of the Board of Works have proved that they are, as 
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a body, far more capable of examining and appreciating the 
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difficulties of the operations entrusted to their care than the 
higher authorities who are ready to impede them. The dis- 
cussion upon the southern drainage has been conducted with 
much skill, and in many instances with great knowledge of the 
subject; and we are sure that, unless the mischievous influ- 
ences now at work in high quarters intervene, the decision 
finally arrived at will be satisfactory. So soon as we are in 
possession of the plans necessary to enable us to judge of the 
whole scheme, it is our intention to devote a special article to 
its consideration : in the meantime, if our advice could have 
any influence, we would urge the board to treat the inter- 
vention of the Government in this matter with the considera- 
tion it deserves; in other words, to continue its course with- 
out reference to the crotchets or the fears of a set of men who 
evidently know nothing of the subject they meddle with. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Vance called the attention 
of the Government, on Friday last, to the asserted fact, that 
the local taxation of Dublin amounted to nearly 50 per cent. 
of the rateable value of the property. Of course the Govern- 
ment knew nothing about this state of things, and its mouth- 
piece for the time promised to inquire into it. Why could 
not this inquiry be extended to other towns? and why should 
it not be conducted by some impartial anthority? It was 
asserted last year, that the rates levied by the Local Board of 
Health alone, in Croydon, amounted to more than 33 per 
cent. on the value; at Epsom they were nearly as high; at 
Southampton, and many other towns which had adopted the 
Public Health Act, the same thing has occurred; and it would 
throw much light upon the operations of recent legislation, if 
the truth could be learnt with respect to the costs it has en- 
tailed. Perhaps some good might be effected, if a return of 
the ratings under the Public Health Act were moved for: 
will no member of the House of Commons undertake to ask 
for it? 

It is one of the greatest misfortunes of the present times, 
that the House of Commons allows the Ministry to select the 
members of the various committees to whom the examination 
of important public measures are referred; and the result has 
been, that the art of “ making committees comfortable,” has 
been carried to a high pitch of perfection. Something of this 
description is now going on with respect to the government 
offices, and Sir B. Hall has carefully excluded, on this occa- 
sion, all the members who were injudicious enough to differ 
from him in the job of the communications across the St. James’s 
Park. The inquiry into the local dues upon shipping seems 
to be managed in a similar manner, and Mr. Lowe has evi- 
dently studied the art in which Sir B. Hall has proved himself 
to be so great a proficient; yet, if the subject were treated 
fairly, it would be difficult to find one of more vital importance 
to the commerce of the country. The passing tolls, and town 
or port dues of such places as Liverpool and London, are, no 
doubt, burthensome and vexatious enough, but they constitute a 
very small portion of the taxes and hindrances to trade which 
ought to be reviewed at the same time with them, if any 
change should be made. In the case of Liverpool dues, 
especially, the injustice of the present outcry appears to be sin- 
gularly revolting ; for, whilst the payment of 6d. per ton to the 
Corporation of Liverpool is magnified into a serious grievance, 
nothing is said of the toll of 1s. per ton to the Weaver navi- 
gation. No one complains of the barbarous system of light 
dues we still retain, and little attention is paid to the practical 
monopoly in the labour markets of some ports, which are 
created by the municipal, or other trade, corporations. We are, 
unquestionably, passing through a period of great social trans- 
formation, and many institutions—perhaps many rights—of 
former times must, sooner or later, be swept aside. But, if 
this be necessary, it is also the duty of those who pretend to 
lead us in the course we are hereafter to follow, to examine 
carefully all the bearings of the case, and to provide a substitute 
for the systems or the organisations they seek to destroy. The 
prospective advantage of Manchester should not be made a 
reason for ignoring the rights of Liverpool ; nor should atten- 
tion be confined alone to burthens which are only of a partial 
nature. Gas and water companies have a direct interest in 


questions of this description, because the freight of the bulky 
articles of their consumption is much influenced by the 
charges upon shipping ; and therefore it is that we urge all 
persons connected with those operations to call for a full and 
fair inquiry into the subject, and to take care that the prin- 
ciples of strict justice alone should prevail in the measures 
which might be suggested by its results. 








The great event of the day, Palmer’s trial, seems to us to be. 
fraught with what we may call a secondary moral, worthy of 
notice, whilst the twaddle about “adulteration of food ” is in 
fashion. Upon a question of a comparatively simple nature, | 
but one of the greatest importance, since the lives of many | 
may depend upon the correctness of the doctrines which may 
prevail, there is a total discrepancy between the opinions of 
the first analytical chemists of the day; and we think there 
can be little reason to receive implicitly the dicta of the pro-| 
fessors of a science so notoriously uncertain. Assertion has been 
met by counter assertions; the tests adopted by one chemist | 
have been impugned by another ; and, without at all entering 
into the merits of the case, we cannot help feeling that the so-, 
called scientific evidence given on both sides in this remark-| 
able trial would furnish a singular additional chapter to the 
old works, ‘‘ De Vanitate Scientiarum,” or “‘ De Charlataneria 
Eruditorum.” After wading through it, we felt, as Sydenham | 
said, “on opening our eyes, that they were filled with anything | 
but Olympic dust; ‘‘ Statim didici me ideo tantum aperuisse | 
oculos, ut pulvere, haud quaquam Olympico, iidem complerentur ;” | 
and, as Valdes said, that ‘‘ medical men talk the most nonsense | 
about the powers of drugs,” “facile concesserim nulla de re | 
nugare magis medicos, quam de medicamentorum viribus.” Yet | 
these are the men whom it is proposed to incorporate into 
a new species of trade inquisition, without any efficient ap- 
peal from their decisions, or any real responsibility on their 
part to guarantee society against the errors or injustice they 
may commit! The Peachum and Lockit reconciliation which 
took place lately at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the Rotheram 
prosecutions, and, finally, the nature of the scientific evidence 
upon this extraordinary trial, should make the public hesitate 
before it throws power into the hands of a class of men who 
are so confessedly without fixed or certain principles. | 

In a subsequent part of our JournaL, we have endeavoured 
to call attention to the defective state of the London fire police ; 
but we have not been able to treat the subject so fully as we 
could have desired, or to enter at all into the investigation of 
the influence of gas-fittings upon the production of this said 
class of accidents. We will not, however, lose sight of the 
subject, and at present invite our correspondents to favour us, 
with the results of their experience upon a subject which bears 
so directly upon the interests of all who are connected with 
the industry we desire to advance. We have also inserted, as 
a paragraph, a note of the results of a well sunk by Mr. 
Baker, of 175, Blackfriar’s Bridge Road, and would urge our | 
friends to give us any information they may possess with.re- | 
spect to similar works in any part of the country. 


ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BOARD 
OF HEALTH OF DOVER. 

In the course of the last year we had occasion to refer to the 
extraordinary persecution of the Gas and Water Companies of | 
Dover, which was being then carried on at the instigation of the 
Central Board, and under the advice of the law officers of the 
Government. There does not appear to have been any change 
in the spirit of the proceedings of these parties, and the ex- 
ample of what has there transpired may still be referred to as | 
illustrating the tendency of municipal bodies created under 
the Public Health Act, 1848, to sacrifice the property of pri-| 
vate companies to the extension of their own monopolies—at 
any cost of principle or money, we fear we must add. If 
public attention be not soon and earnestly directed to the 
necessity for regulating the proceedings of these Local Boards 
of Health, it is to be apprehended that the Socialist principles, | 
of which they are but manifestations, will attain a development 
it may not hereafter be easy to check; and we therefore be- | 
lieve it to be our duty to call upon all sincere well-wishers to 
the prosperity of our country to examine seriously, not only) 
the public and patent acts of such bodies as the Dover Local 
Board, but also the ultimate bearings of the principles from) 
which those acts emanate. Our present race of statesmen 
appears to us to be guided solely by the reasoning of the 
savage described by Montesquieu as cutting down the tree to 
get at the fruit; and in their anxiety to remedy sanitary defi- 
ciencies now existing, perhaps only in their own imaginations, 
they have created institutions which hereafter will be most 
effectual bars to improvement. Pandering in the most con- 
temptible spirit to the popular delusion with respect to the! 
monopoly of companies, our interested reformers have not 
scrupled to create monopolies of a far more tyrannical descrip- 
tion, in which all society may flatter itself that it is interested, | 
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but which do not seem hitherto to have produced any other re- 
sults than those of letting loose a flood of jobbery over the land 
they themselves have not been slow to profit by; and, in the 
meantime, the property which had been invested for the public 
service, on the faith of previously existing legislation, has been 
recklessly and wantonly destroyed in many cases—in few 
with so utter a disregard to the principles of public morality, 
we believe, as in the case of the Dover proceedings about to 
be described. 

In our number for August 10, 1855, we recorded the his- 
tory of the contemptible chicanery by which this Local Board 
of Health avoided compliance with the spirit of the 75th clause 
of the act of 1848, and we now urge our readers to refer to 
and ponder upon the lessons that history conveys. Since then 
the Gas and Water Company have attempted to fortify their 
position by promoting a bill for the purpose of securing legis- 
lative protection for the remainder of their water property; 
but they have practically been compelled to withdraw the bill 
in consequence of the utter destruction of the good-will of this 
portion of their business by the unscrupulous competition of 
the Local Board of Health, who appear to have been deter- 
mined, ‘‘ per fas et nefas,” to secure in their own hands the 
monopoly of the water supply. The means employed to effect 
this object have been the adoption of a scale of rates so ridi- 
culously below the real value of the services proposed to be 
rendered, that it is impossible for any honest private trader to 
continue the struggle against parties who are enabled thus to 
trifle with the funds raised from the forced contributions of 
the ratepayers; and we boldly assert that the auditors of the 
accounts of the Local Board are parties to a course of pro- 
ceeding which in a court of bankruptcy would be styled 
“reckless and dishonest trading,” when they allow that board 
to supply water at rates which are utterly insufficient to cover even 
the working expenses of the operation. Unfortunately, the 
122nd clause of the Public Health Act does not contain any 
provision by means of which an efficient control over the pro- 
ceedings of Local Boards can be exercised by the auditors, 
nor for the nomination of auditors who should present any 
guarantee of impartiality. 

It is impossible, from the published accounts of the expendi- 
ture of the Local Board of Health of Dover, to ascertain the 
real cost of the water-works already executed, or of the working 
and maintenance ; for the persons who drew up the abstract to 
the 3lst of July, 1855, have evidently adopted the definition 
of statistics which makes that science consist in grouping 
figures so as to disguise truth; and, moreover, the establish- 
ment account could not then have been closed. But we are 
sure that the outlay cannot possibly have been less than £30,000 
for the works necessary to supply the wants of a population of 
22,244 souls—the number returned in the population returns of 
1851. From the last-cited document, it also appears that the 
number of houses in Dover was 4017; and we have been 
informed that their average rateable value is about £18 per 
annum, which would make the total rateable value about 
£78,000; and, as the Local Board have already raised on 
mortgage of the rates £70,000, this may be assumed to be 
nearly a correct appreciation of the value of the property in 
Dover: an outlay of £30,000 for the water-works of such a 
town is, therefore, by no means an exorbitant one. In most 
operations of this description, managed by trading companies, 
it is found that the working expenses are equal to about 5 per 
cent. upon the capital invested. In order, therefore, to pay 
the working expenses, 5 per cent. interest, and 14 per cent. to 
sink the capital in 30 years—a condition imposed by the terms 
of the loans—it will be necessary that the water-rents of every 
description should yield a total sum of £3450 per annum, or 
the deficiency must be paid for out of the rates. But, accord- 
ing to the scale of water-rates published by the board on 
January 9 last, in which a £18 house is only to be charged at 
the rate of 5s. per annum, the total average rental, even if all 
the houses in the town take the water, cannot much exceed, 
in round numbers, £1100. Of course no company could 
compete against a tariff of this description, and the Dover 
Gas and Water Company appear to us to have acted wisely in 
withdrawing their application to Parliament ; they would no 
doubt have obtained the powers they sought for, but they 
would have been effectually driven from the field by the reck- 
less conduct of the Local Board of Health. 

It may be worth while to mention, as illustrating the de- 
scription of patriotism which prompts the proceedings of these 
boards, that the rents to be levied from houses of a rateable 








value under £8 per annum are calculated at 2°5 per cent. on 
the value; whilst upon houses of £100 value it is only 0°7 
per cent., and upon houses of £200 value it is only 0°5 per 
cent. Evidently these ardent philanthropists have not for- 
gotten the maxim that, “ charity begins at home.” If the 
rate of 4s. be a proper one for an £8 house, the rate for a £20 
house ought to be at least 10s. instead of 6s.; that for a £100 
house, £2. 10s. instead of 14s.; and that for a £200 house, 
£5 instead of £1. 

The great social danger which we believe to be indicated by 
these proceedings of the Dover Local Board of Health, consists, 
however, in the power those boards evidently possess of divert- 
ing the money raised compulsorily from the public by rates, to 
carry out any views which may be in fashion amongst the 
majority—even though many of the parties who are compelled 
to contribute to the rates may be utterly unable to derive benefit 
from the outlay thus incurred. No doubt it is very desirable 
that water should be Lrought in the best and cheapest manner 
to the houses of every member of the community; buat it is 
very questionable whether a serious evil be not inflicted by 
leading the poor to believe that it is the duty of society to 
interfere actively to remedy any deficiency in this or in any other 
matter under which they may suffer. We firmly believe that the 
destruction of the feeling of self-dependence, sooner or later 
following the extension of social intervention in the details of 
private life, will be found to be a source of danger, even tothe poor 
whom it is pretended to serve, of a far more practical and vital 
description than the non-observance of sanitary laws. In saying 
this, we are, of course, attacking the principle upon which the 
whole of the Public Health Act is founded ; but, even if that 
principle be admitted, for the sake of argument, we think that 
it must be evident to any unprejudiced person that, whenever the 
general body is endowed with the power of taxing itself for 
any definite purpose, the money so raised should be exclu- 
sively devoted to the avowed object, and as far as possible be 
obtained only from those who are able to participate in the 
results thus sought to be attained. It is a species of fraud | 
upon the public to carry on water-works by funds obtained by 
any other means than by the proceeds of the sale of the water; 
and there can be but little difference of opinion as to the con- 
duct of the Local Board of Health of Dover in adopting a scale 
of rates which they must know can never be remunerative. In 
the case of the Gas and Water Company of this town, the 
injustice of this course of proceeding becomes painfully and 
revoltingly evident; for, as they are heavily rated, they are 
compelled to pay largely to the general fund resorted to by 
the Board of Health, to cover the deficiency of the water 
revenue sacrificed by the board expressly in order to ruin the 
company; whilst the public is juggled into the belief that the 
board has relieved it from the exorbitant charges of the old 
monopolists, as they are called. But what security exists that 
this system of ‘‘ making accounts comfortable”’ is to be con- 
fined to the extinction of rival water companies? If a majority 
of the Local Board of Health should in any town take a fancy 
for erecting gas-works, and, being already in possession of the 
sewerage and water supply, were to increase the cost of the 
latter municipal services in order to sell gas at a cheaper rate 
than a company established exclusively for the manufacture of 
that article could afford to sell it, what means have the parties 
who do not consume gas of resisting the legal spoliation thus 
effected? This is no chimerical danger. At Manchester, the 
smaller gas consumers, who, be it observed, do not appear in 
the municipal council, pay an exorbitant price for their gas, in 
order that the town may indulge in the spurious charity of dis- 
tributing water below the cost price; and at Dover the Local 
Board of Health seems disposed to follow a similar course. So 
long, indeed, as municipal bodies are allowed to undertake, in 
the manner they now do, the discharge of duties formerly en- 
trusted by our Legislature to trading companies, we fear that 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs must continue; and the 
question forces itself upon our attention now that the Public 
Health Act is under revision, “‘ How is this injustice to be 
prevented for the future?” When the act of 1848 was intro- 
duced, it was asserted that one of its objects was to protect 
the minorities against the tyranny of the majorities. In this 
respect it has notoriously failed; and, if its original framers 
were sincere in their professions, we appeal to them to support 
the proposition we make to secure as far as possible the result 
they and we assert to be necessary. 


We believe that one very great security for the rights of all 
parties would consist in the establishment of a really true audit 
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of the accounts of Local Boards of Health, in which it should 
also be a primary indispensable condition that the cost of every 
branch of the municipal service performed by those authorities 
should appear under its proper heads. Measures, in fact, 
should be taken to ensure that the cost of water-works should 
not be borne by general, special, or district sewers’ rates. The 
public should know what it pays, and what it pays for, so that 
it may at least be aware of the nature and extent of any sacri- 
fice it may be disposed to make for the purpose of alleviating 
the misfortunes of its poorer brethren. There can be no diffi- 
culty in framing a clause to meet this object ; and it should be 
the object of every one who desires to maintain the high tone 
of~public morality we pride ourselves upon in this country to 
insist upon the adoption of means able to prevent a recurrence 
of the unprincipled conduct which has characterised the whole 
of the proceedings of the Dover Local Board of Health, in all 
cases where it has come into opposition with the Gas and 
Water Company of that town. If the inhabitants of a town 
agree unanimously to supply water without any individual 
charge, of course they are at liberty to spend their money 
in that public-spirited manner; but, so long as the money 
to be expended in water-works is raised by forced contribu- 
tions, it is a matter of justice that it should be raised from 
those who receive it, and in proportion to the benefit re- 
ceived. It was said formerly that property had its duties 
as well as its rights, and that it had too long forgotten 
the latter only to extort the former to the utmost rigour 
of the law. More recently we have fallen into the oppo- 
site extreme, and seem disposed to forget the rights of 
property whilst insisting upon the fulfilment of its duties. 
Such oscillations are perhaps inherent to human nature; but 
surely it is the duty of real statesmen to watch the symptoms 
under which they display themselves, and to provide efficient 
remedies against the abuses they might produce. The remedy 
we suggest, to the state of things at Dover we stigmatise so 
energetically, it seems to us ought to be hailed even by our 
opponents, if they be only sincere in the advocacy of the 
opinions they profess. A real, efficient system of auditing 
public accounts must be a desirable object for every one who 
has the true interests of society at heart, however his opinions 
|| may vary from those we have expressed. The auditors must 
be perfectly free from the influence of the local authorities 
they are supposed to control, or of any branch of the Central 
Government interested in the extension of any particular 
system; and, for our own parts, we can see no reason why 
their nomination should not be entrusted to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions—certainly one of the best and most inde- 
pendent authorities we possess ; an authority, moreover, which 
cannot be accused of being prejudiced in favour of companies. 


Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tue substitution of sperm for wax as the material to be hence- 
forward employed for the parliamentary standard photometric 
candle, will probably give rise to a more critical investigation 
with respect to the relative value of these Juminiferous agents 
than has hitherto taken place, and a brief summary of the opi- 
nions of the various authorities on the subject may therefore 
be interesting to many of’ our readers. How wax was ever 
adopted as a standard seems to be inexplicable, as pure wax 
candles have never been manufactured; for, though sold as 
wax, they are in reality composed partly of sperm in large or 
smaller proportions, and hence are practically useless as a 
standard. Dr. Letheby soon discovered this, and in his fourth 
report to the Court of Sewers of the City of London upon 
the quality of the gas of the Great Central Company, he ex- 
pressed his determination to employ sperm for the future, and 
adopted the proportion of 15°8 wax as equivalent to 13°8 
sperm, thus giving a superiority to the latter of 15 per cent. 
Mr. Lewis Thompson, in his evidence on the Imperial Gas 
Bill in 1854, says that the relative value is a question on which 
different experimenters differ considerably, but that, as a rough 
guess rather than anything approaching to certainty, it is 
admitted that 10 sperm candles are equal to 12 wax, thus 
increasing the superiority of the former to 20 per cent. Mr. 
Croll, on the Tallis trial, is reported to have said that sperm 
candles gave between one-third and one-quarter more light 
than wax, or between 333 and 25 per cent. Peclet, the dis- 
tinguished French chemist, gives only 6 per cent. superiority 
to sperm; and Dr. Ure makes wax and sperm of equal lumi- 
niferous values. On the other hand, Dr. Fyfe found wax to 














be 10 per cent. superior to sperm, and several distinguished 
German chemists have stated it to be still more. 
The key by which these discordant results may be recon- || 
ciled will probably be found in the want of due care displayed || 
by some experimenters in properly snuffing the wax candle, || 


so as to remove the carbonaceous head as it accumulates. Mr. | 
Lewis Thompson, in his commentary on Dr. Letheby’s first | 
report to the Commissioners of Sewers, records two experi- 
ments of this nature, but remarks that, when “a standard 
wax candle is perfectly trimmed, so as to give out its full! 
complement of light, it invariably exceeds the luminosity of 
a spermaceti candle.” At page 28 of our Journat for Fe- 
bruary, 1853, will be found some observations by the same 
authority, from which it seems clear that the composition of 
wax and sperm candles are almost identical; and that, con- 
sequently, the difference in the amount of light, when any dif- || 
ference occurs, must be due wholly to the nature and position | | 
of the wick. According to Berzelius, the chemical constituents | 
of wax and spermaceti are as follows :— 





Spermaceti. | 








Wax. 
Carbon ....  80°275 81560 i 
Oxygen .... 5°916 5°578 
Hydrogen ..  13°809 12°862 | 
100°000 100-000 | 


Differences so small as to be quite within the limits of the 
most skilful manipulation. . 

It seems, therefore, very clear that, in respect to this ques- 
tion, the most advisable course will be to let “ bye-gones be. 
bye-gones ;” for, with the exception of Dr. Letheby, it does not 
appear that any person of any photometrical celebrity has || 
noticed much difference in the value of wax and sperm, when 
equally well consumed; and we may, perhaps, be allowed to || 
add, that this gentleman’s position as an agent, paid by the | 
Central Gas Company, is such as to diminish the worth of his |, 
opinion in the matter. | 

At all events, we have now reached an era when even Par- | 
liament takes ground upon a sperm candle standard, and this 
is exactly what we have been insisting upon for the last five’ 
or six years. But we are not committed to the opinion that 
the substitution of sperm for wax was synonymous with a rise 
in the illuminating standard, or that 12 sperm candles give 
more light than 12 wax ones ; because we have long known that | 
it was impossible to define the exact power of a wax candle. Our | 
object in advocating a sperm standard has been to obtain a 
standard or uniform light, instead of the ever-varying indica- | 
tions given out from the wax candle, adopted by the framers | 
of the Great Central and other Gas Bills. 

The all-absorbing topic of interest to gas companies, pro-| 
vincial as well as metropolitan, are the illaminations appointed 
to take place on the 29th inst., in celebration of the treaty of | 
peace. Judging from the preparations made, the power and | 
efficiency of every gas-work will be severely tested ; and we || 
shall esteem it a favour if managers of large works will favour | 
us with the statistics of the total quantity of gas supplied that | 
night, in excess of their usual supply at this season of the | 
year; and also state the maximum quantity delivered in any | 
one hour. There seems, however, a circumstance connected 
with the arrangement of illuminating apparatus not unworthy | 
the serious consideration of the gas-fitting interest, which is 
as follows :—When gas jets are arranged, as in many decora- || 
tions—such as stars and crowns, where one jet must neces- | 
sarily stand perpendicularly over another—it happens that the || 
products of combustion from the lower jets extinguish the gas | 
of the upper ones, and thus only the lower half of such decora- || 
tions are able to display themselves. This is easily avoided by, 
inclining the plane of the jets at an angle, or, in other words, | 
removing the base of the decoration a few feet or inches from 
the wall of the building, whilst the upper part is kept in contact 
with the wall: thus the products of combustion from below do | 
not interfere with the jets of gas burning above, and perfect | 
combustion ensues throughout the whole of the jets, attended | 
with a corresponding effect. 





Communicated Articles. 


M. PECLET’S SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE SECOND 
EDITION OF HIS “ TREATISE UPON HEAT. 
(Continued from page 274.) 

[FourtH ARTICLE. ] il 

From the general principles before stated, it is easy to deduce the 
sondihans wander hich seetah ventilating shafts should be con- 
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structed. Firstly, they ought to be of a considerable height, 50 or 
70 feet, or more if possible; their section large; and they should 
be built of bricks, in order to prevent any cooling of the air, as 
well as that the heat retained in the bricks may serve to maintain 
an equable temperature in the shaft, and thus keep up the ventila- 
tion even when the fire is out. When the shaft has a certain 
height, it would be possible to withdraw the same volume of air, 
with a less excess of temperature, simply by increasing the section ; 
but the velocity of discharge would decrease in the same propor- 
tion, and thus allow the wind to exercise a more considerable 
influence upon the draught, sufficient at times to reverse its direc- 
tion. It is generally found that an excess of 30° (Centigrade) in 
the temperature of the shaft, over that of the external air, is suffi- 
cient to produce a velocity able to overcome atmospheric dis- 
turbances. 

When the excess of temperature in the chimney and the length 
of the channel are known, it would be easy te determine the com- 
mon section of the shaft and of the channel leading the air to it, 
if they were intended to ae the same dimensions, so as to 
insure that the volume of air withdrawn shall be equal to the 
given quantity. But in buildings to which ventilation is usually 
applied, the movements of the air are singularly complicated; the 
channel through which the air flows from the inlet to the shaft 
varies in every possible manner and direction. It becomes, there- 
fore, almost impossible to calculate rigorously the dimensions to 
be given to a shaft, in order to secure a given effect; and it is ad- 
visable to make its dimensions rather greater than is thought to be 
absolutely necessary, and to regulate the draught by means of a 
register, placed in a position to be ascertained by direct experi- 
ments by the anemometer. This method would also allow the 
ventilation to be increased in a considerable proportion by opening 
the register, and burning an increased quantity of coal on the 
grate; a result which could not be obtained by merely increasing 
the temperature. The sectional area of the chimney, it may in- 
deed be said, ought always to be in excess of that which would be 
indicated by theory, in order to allow a more active ventilation 
under exceptional circumstances. In shafts, into which the air 
enters after passing a long circuit, the real velocity of the air en- 
tering cannot safely be considered to be more than 0°25 or 0:30 
of the theoretical velocity; that is to say, of the velocity it would 
have if the air met with no resistance; nor more than 0°40 of 
that velocity if its circuit were short, provided the minimum of 
section in the circuit exceeded the section of the shaft. 

Take, for instance, a case in which it may be desired to effect a 
ventilation of 1200 métres cube of air per hour, or 3°33m. per second, 
by means of a shaft 15 métres high. Supposing the excess of tem- 
perature to be 30°, the theoretical velocity in the shaft will be 
5 métres nearly; multiplied by 0°4, this becomes 2 métres, and the 
section of the shaft to discharge this volume is required to be 1°60m. ; 
the excess of dimension would probably in this case be }, and it 
would be possible, if required, to double the ventilation. Fora 
shaft 30 metres high, with a ventilation of 8°33m. per second, the 
theoretical velocity would be 7-24m.—which, if multiplied by 0-25, 
on the supposition that the air has to traverse a long circuit, would 
give 181m. and a section of 4°60m.—giving, perhaps, a ventilation in 
excess of that required by }, but which it would at all times be 
easy to regulate. It is important that, when the dimensions of 
the shaft are thus made greater than appears to be required, the 
register be placed near the top, in order that the escaping air may 
overcome any atmospheric influences. 

The grate should not be placed in the shaft itself, unless the 
openings of the ventilators should be also placed above its surface ; 
the best arrangement is, when the grate is by the side of the shaft, 
and the smoke from it is carried up in a smaller internal iron flue, 
pierced with equidistant holes. It is necessary always to bear in 
mind that the effect of the draught of an open fire, so far as it acts 
by withdrawing air for the combustion of the coal, is of very little 
use for ventilation. In any project of this description, then, it is 
necessary to calculate upon the cost of heating the air in the shaft, 
for the purpose of producing the ascensional movement, and to 
treat as chimerical the assertions of parties who pretend that a 
ventilation can be effected by means of the draught of a furnace 
used for any other purpose. In some cases, the air of the up-cast 
shafts may be heated by a circulation of hot water—as, for instance, 
when their openings are in the upper parts of a building where it 
would not be possible to wed a furnace; but, as a general rule, 
it will be found to be cheaper to warm the air by an ordinary 
furnace. 

M. Peclet enters into some elaborate calculations for the pur- 
pose of proving that it is more economical to effect a ventilation by 
mechanical means, or by a machine moved by steam, than by the 
expansion of the air produced by the combustion of a certain quan- 
tity of fuel. Indeed, it appears to be demonstrated that the power 
developed by a given quantity of fuel in converting water into 
steam is able to perform a duty by moving a ventilator—which is, 
to the power it exercises by simply warming the air in a shaft, as 
10 to 1. Unless, however, the quantity to be discharged be about 
350 cubic feet per second, it does not appear advisable to incur the 
expense of an engine: and at all times the cost of the attendance 
must be taken into account, as well as that of the fuel consumed. 
M. Peclet suggests that in houses of correction it would be easy to 
make the prisoners work at the machines producing the ventilation ; 














and it may be worth while to investigate this application of their 
labour in our own country. 


In order to effect a satisfactory ventilation of any room, it is| 


essential that the current of air driven through it should have a 
constant velocity throughout its entire capacity, so that each 
person may have a fair proportion of the fresh air supplied. This 
condition, it would appear, is more easily attained by forcing air 
mechanically into the room, and placing proper outlets, than by 
withdrawing it simply by means of the diminished pressure of the 
heated air in an up-cast shaft; so that, on this account also, it is 
preferable to resort to mechanical ventilation wherever it is pos- 
sible so to do, In churches constructed as the Catholic churches 
of the Continent usually are—without galleries, and with lofty 
naves—there does not appear to be any necessity for incurring any 
outlay to secure a ventilation, because a considerable movement 
of air takes place through the fissures of the windows and doors, 
and the quantity contained in the building itself is sufficient for 
the respiration of the congregation for a considerable period. In 
hospitals, however, it is essential that the ventilation should be 
carefully attended to, as the health of the ae depends to an 
extraor _— degree upon the purity of the atmosphere they 
breathe. M. Peclet states that, from experiments and observations 
he made, he arrived at the conclusion, that the best mode of venti- 
lating wards was to force air mechanically through the floor, 
round the beds of the patients, and to allow the vitiated air to 
escape at the top of the room; of course, carrying on this circula- 
tion both by day and by night, and introducing the air through 
numerous small orifices. In order to obviate any inconvenience 
which might be produced by the descending currents upon the 
faces of the walls, M. Peclet recommended that they should be 
heated by the radiation from stoves placed in the rooms. 

This question of the ventilation of the wards of hospitals is one 
which still appears to be involved in obscurity; for M. Morrin 
states that he had ascertained, practically, that a ventilation of 40 
or 60 métres cube of air (1400 or 1600 feet cube) per patient and 
per hour was hardly sufficient when the wounds were of a serious 
character. M. Peclet is not disposed to admit the strict applica- 
bility of these remarks, for he considers that much of the air thus 
supposed to have been furnished could not have served any useful 
oat in the ventilation; whilst the disagreeable odour still ob- 
servable, even in spite of this very great renewal of the air, he 
thought was more properly attributable to the absorption of the 
exhalations from the patients by the beds, walls, floors, and 
ceilings. These remarks may be extended to all places of public 
resort, whether public refreshment-rooms, dining-halls, dormi- 
tories, churches, or lecture-rooms; and it is important to call 
attention to the necessity for the frequent painting, colouring, and 
washing of all such places. M. Peclet states that he himself be- 
lieves that a ventilation equal to about 1050 or 1400 cubic feet 
per _ per hour ought to suffice for any properly kept hospital 
ward. 


In school-rooms for infants, M. Peclet considered that a ventila- 
tion of 210 cubic feet per child per hour would suffice; and he 
suggested the use of a horizontal fan, set in motion by a falling 
weight, for the purpose of producing the necessary movement of 
the air. A similar arrangement might also be adopted to secure 
the ventilation of school dormitories, or of public conveniences. In 
amphitheatres, where great numbers of people are assembled, the 
best mode of ventilation appears to be to introduce the air, pre- 
viously warmed, by means of a great number of small jets, placed 
before or behind the seats, and to withdraw it by apertures in the 
ceiling, so as constantly to renew the whole of the enclosed atmo- 
sphere. If the audience should be numerous, and remain in the 
room for a long time, it will be necessary to effect the withdrawal 
of the air mechanically; and it is also essential to observe, that in 
buildings of this description, the air to be introduced must be 


heated to a lower degree, in proportion to the increased number of 


the audience; and the quantity of air to be introduced must be 
calculated according to the number of persons who could possibly 
attend, whilst the temperature must vary with the numbers who 
actually do attend. ith respect to the ventilation and warming 


of prisons, the reader is referred to our number of the 15th of 


April, in which the conditions to be observed in those cases are 
discussed at length. M. Peclet, it may, however, be added, ex- 
presses very strong convictions with respect to the necessity for 
establishing the most efficient ventilation for the cells, workshops, 
infirmaries, and offices, of those buildings; and he recommends 
that it should be obtained by machinery set in motion by the pri- 
soners themselves. In a foot note, he cites an illustration of the 
carelessness with which the red-tapeists, even of the elaborately 
organised Central Government of France, treat the representations 
made to them in favour of the defenceless public, which we record 
with pleasure, as confirming our own opinions on this subject. It 
is to the effect that the medical officer of the prison at Nimes, who 
was desirous of ventilating an unhealthy workshop, had been com- 
pelled—although he had addressed his demand to be authorised 
to execute the necessary work in due course to the Director of the 
Prison, the Prefect, the Inspector-General of Prisons, and the 
Minister of the Interior—to wait several years without receiving 
an answer. 

In some cases the draught is produced in the up-cast shaft by the 
waste heat of the flue from the stove or fire-place employed to 
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warm the air; but evidently, as it ought to be the object of parties 
executing works of this description to waste as little heat as pos- 
sible, it is not desirable that this mode of securing’ the draught 
should be depended upon to any extent. M. Peclet makes one 
remark upon this mode of ventilation wuich may be extended to 
all others; he says that the shaft should always be provided with 
an anemometer and a register—otherwise it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the real effect produced. In our own country, we fear that this 
precaution is rarely, if ever, attended to; and, indeed, so little atten- 
tion has ever been paid to a subject of such importance to the com- 
fort of those who are compelled or induced to attend places of public 
resort, that if we were asked to cite examples of rooms ill-suited 
to the purposes they were designed to fulfil, in consequence of the 
defective systems of warming and ventilation adopted, we should 
at,once name the meeting-rooms of the Civil Engineers and of the 
Institute of British Architects, who ought precisely to have set an 
example to others of the application of practical science in their 
own buildings. The inquiry into the ventilation and lighting of 
the Houses of Parliament may also be referred to, as illustrating 
the carelessness with which professional men treat this subject in 
England ; and, indeed, as proving the utter absence of scientific 

rinciples amonst the leading architects and engineers of the day 
in relation to it. The utter failure of the original arrangements 
for the ventilation of the Houses, and their notvrious acoustical 
defects, must remain a permanent satire upon the state of pro- 
fessional education in our country. If they do not manage these 
things better in France, at least they reason upon them, which is 
the first step towards improvement; and it was with the hope of 
calling attention to a branch of sanitary improvement of such vital 
importance, that we have noticed at length M. Peclet’s observations 
upon it. In one of our next numbers we propose to give a con- 
densed account of his observations and experiments upon the 
Radiation and Transmission of Heat. 


Correspondence. 


“ WHITE COAL” FROM AUSTRALIA. 
Srr,—A “black swan” was formerly regarded as a “rare bird,” 
and consequently your readers may be excused if they express 
some surprise at the name which I have been compelled to place 
at the head of this communication. The fact is, however, that I 
am in no way responsible for that name, nor, as will presently ap- 
pear, am I inclined to agree in its propriety: nevertheless, as it 
really represents a something of the nature of fossil fuel, it must 
remain until those more anxious than I am upon the subject of 
nomenclature will stand sponsors for it at the scientific font. 
About a month ago a small parcel was sent by Mr. Townsend, 
of the Bristol Gas-Works, to Mr. F. J. Evans, of the Westminster 
station of the Chartered Gas Company, which parcel bore the 
singular inscription, “‘ White coal from Melbourne.” On being 
shown this curiosity, I immediately suggested to Mr. Evans the 
propriety of making a rather careful examination of it, and offered 
to afford him any assistance in my power towards its completion: 
this he at once complied with; and, although my portion of the 
labour has been very light, yet I venture in his name and my own 
to place this report before the readers of the JournaL or Gas 
Lieurtine. 
The substance called “ white coal” is said by Mr. Townsend to 
constitute a very considerable deposit, many miles in length, in the 
neighbourhood of Melbourne, in New South Wales, and has long 
been used as fuel by the settlers in that district. It is of a dirty 
ach-grey colour, and in appearance very much resembles some 
kinds of magnesian lime-stone, or the finer kinds of sand-stone, 
which overlie the coal formation in Durham and Northumberland ; 
it, moreover, contains small scales of mica. Its specific gravity is 
a little various, but averages 1°620, which is much heavier than 
ordinary coal. When thrown on the fire it inflames readily, and 
burns with the evolution of much light and smoke ; but fragments 
of it held in the candle will not take fire and support their own 
combustion, as occurs with some descriptions of cannelcoal. After 
combustion a very large dense ash remains, composed chiefly of 
loosely saa uaa of sand, and having a light red or deep 
fawn colour. hen subjected to destructive distillation, the coal 
gives off at first an acidulous watery liquid, which appears to con- 
tain either succinic or benzoic acid; but the quantities upon which 
Mr. Evans and I have operated have been too minute to enable us 
to decide which of these acids it is, though we are inclined to regard 
it as the succinic, from its comparative want of volatility. When 
exactly neutralised by ammonia, it precipitates a neutral solution 
of the perchloride of iron, with the characteristic phenomena of the 
succinic and benzoic acids. At a more elevated temperature, the 
white coal affords pyrogenous oils of a remarkably fluid nature, and 
apparently of great value as lubricating agents; the quantity, how- 
ever, is not very considerable, and part is resolved into gas during 
the operation, though the temperature required is not so great as 
that needed for the fusion of common flint glass. 

From the smallness of the quantity of coal hitherto placed at 
our disposal, we have not been able to determine the quantity or 
quality of the gas which this substance yields, but the illuminating 
power of the gas is unquestionably high. By analysis, the white 
coal has given the following results :— 
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It is, however, in a microscopic point of view that this singular 
mineral possesses the greatest interest : viewed through a micro- 
scope of ordinary powers, it has exactly the aspect of a number of 
Sultana raisins imbedded in Muscovado sugar. This appearance 
is caused by an infinite number of seeds or spores of the fern 
kind, which are intermingled with the sandy matrix of the coal, 
and from which they may be separated by merely grinding the 
whole-roughly to powder, and agitating with water, so as to bring || 
into action the force of gravitation, by which the sandy particles || 
are carried to the bottom, whilst the seeds remain either suspended 
in the water or on the upper surface of the sand. It is quite | 
easy in this way to collect them and examine their characters : || 
we have found them to average in size the 60th of an inch in || 
diameter, consequently a cubic inch would contain upwards of || 
200,000 of them; from whence some idea may be formed of the 
number requisite to constitute a deposit many miles in length and | 
several feet in thickness, like that existing at Melbourne ;—after || 
which, we may guess at the extent of the vegetation which pro- | 
duced them. ] 

As they are now disposed in the mineral, these seeds have 
a shrunk and dried aspect, precisely like raisins, which proves that 
they have lost part of their contents by evaporation: this loss was, 
no doubt, water. When acted on by a strong solution of potash, 
they yield a yellowish-brown fluid, apparently containing humate | 
of potash and a little resin; but after this they resist every other 
agent that we have tried—such as alcohol, wether, choloriform, 
benzole,&c. The potash seems to dissolve the outer skin, and leave 
the inner part more transparent; which then very much resembles 
amber or resin in appearance, and is probably the result of some 
oily or resinous constituent of the seed, oxidised or solidified by | 
the action of time into such a state of molecular attraction as to | 
be beyond the solvent power of chemical agents: when, however, | 
heat is applied so as to reach incipient decomposition, these sol- | 
vents act with facility, and form a kind of varnish, as happens 
with amber. 

In conclusion, I beg to remark that the whole subject is of 
such interest as induces us to regret the imperfect nature of our 
research; and nothing but a want of material has prevented us 
from extending it much farther. 








L. THompson. | 








HANSOR’S OLEFIANT GAS. 

Srr,—In the two last numbers of the JouRNAL oF Gas Liaur- | 
ING, mention has been made of a new method of generating illumi- | 
nating gas which I have invented, and which is now in course of | 
development by a company. | 

You have expressed an opinion that linseed oil cake can be used | 
more advantageously than any other fatty substances for my pur- | 
poses in this country, and Mr. Bower, of St. Neot’s, seeks to || 
“ affirm” your remarks by Dr. Fyfe’s analysis of Boghead cannel | 


8. 
Dissenting from your opinion, and not estimating very highly 
the calculations or the logic of Mr. Bower, I shall continue to use, 
as I have hitherto used, a gas-producing material which does not | 
contain any portion of linseed oil cake. 
I have been treated very uncourteously by several persons in 
the gas trade, who have mistaken me for an enemy, but who will 
eventually discover their error. Gas companies have more cause | 
for alarm within their own establishments than from the opera- | 
tions of this company. From my own observation during occa- | 
sional visits to provincial gas-works, I can venture to say, that 
some of our black-diamond friends would act wisely if they were 
to pay a little more money for a little more skill. 

J. Hanson. 
38, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, May 23, 1856. 

| 

Srz,—I shall be obliged if you will favour me with a brief space 
in your JournaL to notice the joint opinion of Sir Frederick | 
Thesiger and Mr. Hindmarsh, as well as the reports of Mr. Brande | 
and Dr. Letheby, in respect of Hansor’s patents; but more parti- | 
cularly to state publicly that I have produced gas, prior to the date | 
of Mr. Hansor’s patents, by passing oily vapours, previously gene- || 
rated, through iron vessels heated to the required degree. Having | 
carefully perused the joint opinion and reports alluded to, I am | 
satisfied that, notwithstanding the opinions of Sir Frederick Thesiger | 
and Mr. Hindmarsh to the contrary, I shall never be debarred | 
legally from continuing to generate gas in a similar manner; and || 
the public at large will be perfectly free to adopt such principle for | 
the conversion of oily vapours into illuminating gas. 
My object is not to oppose Mr. Hansor in any manner whatever, || 
but simply to make this statement, through the medium of your 
JouRNAL, at the first opportunity after perusing the legal opinion | 
and reports, in order that whatever I have heretofore achieved may i 
be repeated without doubt subsequently, and combined with pro- | 





spective improvements arising therefrom. I do not even claim 
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originality for passing oily vapours, previously generated, through 
yessels heated to a high temperature. I could point to publica- 
tions which have appeared many years ago, and where such pro- 
cess is described, as well as mixing oils with substances and decom- 
posing them through the application of heat. I have never seen Mr. 
Hansor’s apparatus, nor perused his specifications; neither am I 
acquainted with him or Mr. Booth. My statement is, therefore, 
made impartially, and with the sole view of giving publicity to the 
fact of what has been previously published and practised. ' 

In conclusion, whatever originality may be claimed either by 
one or another, there is not a shadow of doubt that the prospective 
success of any oil gas company whatever depends entirely upon the 
possibility of its competing with rich cannel gas; the latter is pro- 
duced with facility, and its purity is commensurate with its high 
illuminating power. Although the joint opinion of two eminent le- 
gal authorities define the claims of Hansor’s versus Booth’s patent, 
still their practical merits are very problematical, till we know more 
about the cost for material, the maximum quantity of gas that may 
be generated from a given quantity of such material, and its illu- 
minating power. If Mr. Hansor can surpass rich cannel gas, either 
|in quality or price, I sincerely wish him success. 
London, May 20, 1856. 





E. Carte. 








METER PATENTS AND THEIR ANTECEDENTS. 
||  Sun,—As Mr. Clegg assumes that his right to priority of inven- 
|| tion, for ascertaining the whole quantity of gas passed through an 
| apparatus for measuring part thereof, 1s a in my article 
{| upon “ Meter Patents and their Antecedents,” allow me to say, 
that if there is any just cause for such an assumption, I deeply 
|regret it; but, as there can be no other cause than that of not 
| having referred to Mr. Clegg’s first patent, I must add, that I do 
‘not think it was necesssary, in the article in question, to give an 
jextract from the specification of every patent which has been 
| granted for the same idea, or even one from the first patent. Ex- 
‘amples were taken from one of each of several classes of inventions, 
and the cases adduced were selected as those most easily under- 
|stood, and having the closest analogy to each other. This Mr. 
‘Clegg will find carried out in his own case, if he compares the 
|claim from the specification of his patent for 1848 with Mr. Edge’s 
' of 1842, and this again with the extract which Mr. Clegg mentions 
as having appeared in your JournaL of 1850. Annexed is the ex- 
tract, which, perhaps, you will be so good as to reprint, as some 
| of your present subscribers may not have,seen it; and probably it 
| will “ set the matter at rest.” 
| Mr. Clegg, in the extract from his specification of 1838, says :~ 
| “T also lay claim to my method of capacitating the instrument 
\to measure any increase of quantity, by opening, from the same 
/source that supplies the vessel containing the balance,a free passage 
|for the gas through an aperture or apertures bearing an ascer- 
|tained ratio to an outlet aperture in the said vessel, and regis- 
'tering both currents at the same time.” 
| W. J. Warner. 
| London, May 22, 1856. 








Register of Pew Patents. 


2564.—Cyrrien Manrtir Trssiz pu Moray, of Paris, for ‘ Improvements 
in the manufacture of lubricating materials.’ Dated Noy. 14, 1855, 
Provisional protection only obtained. 
This invention consists in mixing pyrogenous oils (that is to say, oils ob- 
tained by destructive distillation) with animal or vegetable oleine, to ob- 
tain a lubricating material. 
When using vegetable oleine, the patentee also adds a proportion of 
animal fat. 


2602.—Wit1am Surru, of 10, Salisbury Street, Adelphi, civil engineer, 

for “* Improvements in gas regulators.” Patent dated Noy. 19, 1855, 
This invention relates— 

1. To an improved construction and arrangement of the body of the 
regulator, having the valve, the valve-seat, and valve gear, placed in the 
| top or upper part of the apparatus, and comprised within the space of the 
|regulating gasholder disc, whereby those parts will not be reached by 
| water accumulated until after the latter shall have filled the outlet and 
| pipes, and risen so far as to extinguish the light, and entirely close the 
| passage of the gas; while ready and facile access is obtained to all the 
| operating parts by removing the cover, without disturbing the attachment 
of the regulator; and all those portions are condensed into the smallest 
| possible space. And also to such adaptions of the regulator as render it 
applicable to every direction and position of service and supply piping. 

2. ‘lo the peculiar construction, application, and employment of a luted 
cylindrical or barrel-shaped vessel, or floated valve, for increasing or 
| diminishing proportionably to the degree of pressure of the gas, the aper- 
| ture for the passage of the gas at the point of regulation, and so contrived 

and operated as to be entirely insensible to the action or pressure of the 
gas in the main, which pressure is equally distributed upon the outer sur- 
face or circumference of the said cylindrical or barrel-shaped valve; which 
latter is, therefore, in constant equipoise as regards such pressure. 

also to another arrangement of a somewhat similar valve, dispensing with 
a lute, but in connection with a peculiar configuration of parts that causes 
the current of gas to divide itself, and flow around and over the outer sur- 
face or circumference of such valve, and to operate on it with like effect 
as that first described. 

3. To protecting the cylinders and the regulating gas-holding disc 
against the effect of the oxydation of the mercury, by coating that part of 











the vessel that dips into the lute with a vitreous or other similar glazing, 
or a thin coat of platinum or aluminium. 

The claim is for— 

1. The construction and arrangement of the parts, and the combination 
of the same, as described herein. 

2. The peculiar construction, application, and employment of a cylindri- 
cal or barrel valve, and the parts immediately connected therewith, as 
described. 

Lastly. Protecting the parts exposed to the action of the mercury 
against the effects of the same, by coating the same with vitreous or 
other glazing, or with a thin coating of platina or aluminium substan - 
tially, as described. 
2535.—Witi1aM Croszey, of 16, Westbourne Park, in the co. of Middle- 

sex, and 103, Southwark Bridge Road, in the co. of Surrey, gas-meter 

macufacturer, for “‘ Improvements in gas meters.” Patent dated Noy, 

12, 1855, 

This invention relates to certain improvements in what are common) 
known as wet gas-meters, whereby great accuracy of register is obtained, | 
and fraud, either on the part of the supplier or the consumer, prevented, 

The improvements consist— 

1, In regulating the level of the water-line within the hollow cover of 
the measuring-wheel, by introducing an overflow-pipe therein, such over- 
flow-pipe communicating with the atmosphere at any portion of the meter 
below the true water-level: 

2. In the application of an hydraulic seal to the water-line or overflow- | 
pipe, which seal being formed by an inverted cup or chamber constituted | 
so as to form a double seal, and thereby prevent the water forming such 
double seal from being surreptitiously abstracted from the seal in a man- 
ner to afford a passage for the gas through such overflow-pipe. 

Another mode of effecting this object consists in the application of 
either aspherical or flap valve to the interior of the water-line or overflow- 
pipe, and so arranged or disposed that the valve will open freely to allow 
of the exit of the water, whilst, at the same time, it will be instantly 
closed if the pipe be blown into, or a cotton-wick syphon attempted to be 
introduced, or other means employed for the purpose of expelling or ex- 
tracting the water from the pipe. 

3. In the application of a similarly constructed double hydraulic seal 
to the bottom of the ordinary gas-syphon, or passage-pipe, for the purpose | 
of preventing fraud by the abstracting of gas from the bottom of such 
syphon-pipe. 

4. In the application of a double hydraulic seal to the water-supply- | 
pipe, such hydraulic seal being on the same principle as that hereinbefore 
described, whereby the fraudulent extraction of gas from the meter | 
through the water-supply-pipe is effectually presented. 

5. In the application of a gas-passage in lieu of the ordinary outlet, 
either to the inside or outside of the case of the meter; the mouth, or gas | 
entrance, to such passage being placed so near to thé true or proper level | 
of the water, that, whilst a sufficient ——- of gas would be allowed to | 
pass to supply the requisite number of burners, so long as the true level | 
of the water was maintained, yet, if the meter be tilted, or any appreciable | 
excess of water be poured into it, the entrance to the gas passage would 
be closed thereby, and the supply cut off. 

The claim is for— 

1. The general construction, arrangement, and combination of certain 
of the various parts of wet gas-meters. 

2. The introducing of the mouth of the overflow-pipe in wet gas-meters 
into the interior of the hollow cover of the measuring-wheel, | 

3. The application of a double hydraulic seal to the bottom of the over- || 
flow-pipe in wet gas-meters. 1} 

4, The application of a spherical flap, or other valve, to the mouth of 
the overflow-pipe. 

5. The application of a double hydraulic seal to the bottom of the ordi- 
nary gas-syphon or passage-pipe. | 

6. The copllcetion of a double hydraulic seal to the water-supply-pipe || 
of wet gas-meters. |} 

7. The application and use of a gas-passage placed inside or outside | 
the case of the meter, having its mouth or gas entrance so near to the | 
proper or true water-level, that by tilting the water, or otherwise raising 
the water-level, the gas will be wholly or partially cut off. 

8. The peculiar construction and arrangement of double hydraulic seals | | 
for wet gas-meters. 
2599.—Tuomas CuLrin, of 25, Royal Hill, Greenwich, in the co. of | 

Kent, engineer, for “‘ 4m improved apparatas for regulating the supply 
and discharge of fluids and gases.’ Provisional protection only obtained. | | 
Dated Nov. 19, 1855. 

The apparatus consists of a straight or curved pipe, one end being formed | | 
with an eccentric flange, having in its inner side a recess, so formed that | | 
when attached to the flange of an ordinary pipe, or to any part of a steam- 
boiler, or other vessel, the recess shall form a chamber, or valve-box. The 
end of the pipe opening into the valve-box is covered by a valve move- || 
able upon a hinge, which hinge is formed by a spindle attached to the |, 
valve, and passing through a boss formed upon pad pg concentric with | 
the flange. Upon the outer end of the spindle is fixed a lever for opening || 
and closing the valve. | 

Two-way and three-way cocks are formed by making the required 
number of openings in the valve-box or flange. 

The second of the said invention consists in making such apparatus, 
for the regulation of the supply and discharge of fluids and gases, to open || 
or close by the pressure of such fluids or gases. ’ 

This part of the apparatus consists of a bored cylinder, fitted with two | 
pistons, moving independently of each other; to one of which is attached | | 
a handle, by means of a spindle passing through a stuffing-box; to the | 
other is attached the before-mentioned plate, or valve, covering the end of | 


e pipe. 

By Seine of a small passage the pressure of the fluid or gas is brought | 
to act upon the two pistons, causing the valve to close or open, as the || 
case may be, independently of the will of the individual using it. 


2613.—F rancis Puts, of Soho Square, in the co. of Middlesex, chemist, | 
for “ 4 new electric light and heat.” Patent dated Nov. 20, 1855. | 
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This invention consists in collecting and employing the hydrogen and 
oxygen gas or gases, separately or combined, generated from the decom- 
position of the water or exciting fluid or fluids in galvanic batteries or 
piles, so as to obtain an amount of light and heat therefrom, sufficiently 
great to be rendered available for illuminating, and supplying heat for 
domestic and general purposes. To effect this object, the vessel or trough 
in which the batteries or piles are immersed are pneumatically or 
hermetically closed, for the purpose of collecting the said gas or 
gases, and causing them to pass to the burner; the poles of the said 
batteries or piles being connected by suitable wires of any convenient 
shape, form, or size, for the employment of the electric current, either for 
generating gas or gases to be mixed with the gas emanating from the 
battery, or for any other purposes where electricity is or may be employed ; 
the gas of the said battery, when ignited, may then be directed against a 
wire consisting of any suitable material—such as platinum, palladium, 
iridium, or otherwise. The said wire is thus heated to a white heat, and 
may also be connected with the battery or pile, in order to cause the 
current to pass through it and give it additional heat, when the said elec- 
tric current is not to be otherwise employed. In place of the above- 
mentioned connecting-wires, the gas or gases may be caused to pass 
through one of the fluids well known for carbonising them—such as naph- 
tha, benzole, camphine, or otherwise, or a mixture of them—for the pur- 
pose of producing direct a bright and luminous flame ; in which case also 
the gas or gases from the battery only may be used, and the electric current 
employed for the purpose above mentioned. Instead of a battery, use may 
be made of a series of plates, cylinders, or bars, of such substances as 
come within the electro-chemical scale, so arranged as to form a closed 
current or currents between themselves. 

The claim is for—The collecting and employing the gas or gases ema- 
nating direct from galvanic batteries or piles, or the like combinations for 
heating and illuminating purposes, either with or without the above- 
described wires or carbonising materials. 


2624.—Witt1am Cooke, of 49, Frederick Street, Gray’s Inn Road, in 
the co. of Middlesex, civil engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in gas and solar 

light reflectors.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Nov. 21, 

1855, 

The improvements consist in the manufacture of gas and solar light 
reflectors having two or more plates or pieces, of similar size and configura- 
tion, fitted to each other by cement, rivets, or other contrivance, whereby 
the said pieces may be securely fixed and held in the required position, 
constructed of reflective material, or in immediate connection with a 
reflecting medium. 

The reflectors are constructed of two or more pieces of glass or trans- 
parent material, of similar shape and size, between which are placed sheets 
of highly-polished copper, tin, silver, or other reflecting medium, so that 
the pieces, when fastened or screwed together, are made to appear as one 
piece, having reflecting capabilities or powers on both sides thereof, thereby 
reflecting, and at the same time better diffusing, the rays of light. 


2640.—Tuomas Tuckey, of the city of Cork, barrister-at-law, for “‘ Modes 
of construction by which steam or other vapour or gas may be used as a 
source of motive power more conveniently than hitherto, and more suitably 
d tion, on roads,” Patent dated Nov. 23, 1856, 
The friction produced in steam-engines by the motion of the piston and 
piston-rod being a serious disadvantage in general, and being greater if 
the size of the cylinder and piston be greater, and the great weight of the 
boilers at present in use being the chief impediment in the way of the ap- 
plication of steam to the purpose of locomotion on common roads, it is pro- 
posed to substitute for cylinders and pistons, vessels or bags partly or 
entirely of flexible impervious material, which shall be alternately dilated 
and contracted by the entrance and departure of steam—the vessels or bags 
being of a size so large as to expand with great force by the pressure of 
steam of little density—so little that boilers may be made much lighter and 
and weaker than at present, and steam-carriages light enough to travel 
on — roads with profit, and dangerous explosions rendered hardly 
ible, 
PThe flexible impervious material may be leather, or cloth made of flax, 
silk, hemp, cotton, or wool, rendered impervious with boiled linseed oil or 
other drying oil; and, if very great force be desired, may be strengthened 
by enclosing the same within net-work, or metallic chain cloth composed 
of rings passing through each other, as formerly used for chain armour. 
It is proposed that the above invention shall extend, so far as applica- 
ble, to airs, gases, and elastic vapours generally, as well as to steam, how- 
ever the same may be generated or expanded; and in such cases that the 
lightness hereby claimed for the boiler shall extend to the generating or 
containing vessels in which such air, gas, or elastic vapour may be con- 
fined; but no claim is made for the production or expansion thereof, but 
only in the application of the above invention thereto. 





PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 


1026.—Waicut Jones, of Pendleton, in the co. of Lancaster, engineer, 
for ‘‘ Improvement in apparatus for regulating the pressure and flow of 
steam, water, and other fluids.” April 30, 1856. 

1007.—Grorce Narter, of Bath Street, Glasgow, in the co. of Lanark, 
and of the Adelphi, in the co. of Middlesex, and Joun Muitxar, of 
Cavendish Street, Glasgow, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of gas 
Jrom coal, tar, or other bituminous, resinous, or fatty matter.” April 28, 
1856. 

1028.—Nartuan Derntes, of Fitzroy Square, in the co. of Middlesex, 
and Grorce Henry BacuHorrner, of Montague Street, in the co. of 
Middlesex, for ‘* Improvements in gas fires.” May 1, 1856. 

1033.—Ricuarp ArcuIBaArD Broomay, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, patent agent, for “ Jmprovements in compressing, regulating 
the pressure and flow of, and conveying gas, parts of which are applicable 
to air and other fluid pumps.” May 1, 1856. 

1072.—Ratru Heaton, the younger, of Birmingham, in the co. of War- 
wick, and Harry Heaton, of Birmingham, and Grorcr Heaton, of 











Birmingham, manufacturers and copartners, for “4 new or improved ma- 





nufacture of balance weights, used for counterbalancing pendant lamps and 
chandeliers, and for other like purposes.” May 7, 1856. | 
1099.—Witt1am Basrorp, of 16, Talbot Road, Kentish Town, in the co, | 
of Middlesex, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for purifying | 
coal gas.” May 9, 1856. | 





NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED || 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 1} 
132,—Witt1am Wesrsrooke Squires, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lan- | 
caster, doctor of medicine, for “‘ Improvements in preventing the bursting 
of pipes and tubes for conveying liquids.” Jan. 17, 1856. | 
$29.—James Mzacock, of Snow Hill, in the City of London, gas-meter | 
maker, for “ An improved means of fixing diaphragms in gas-meters,” || 
Feb. 6, 1856. || 
748.—Samvet Gettey, of 6, Ivy Street, Birkenhead, in the co. of Chester, 
plumber, for “ Improvements in supplying and drawing water to and from 
cisterns.” March 31, 1856. 
945.—Witu1am Crossiey, of 16, Westbourne Park, in the co. of Mid- 
dlesex, and 103, Southwark Bridge Road, in the co. of Surrey, gas- 
meter manufacturer, and Grorce Gotpsmitu, of Leicester, in the co, 
of Leicester, gas-meter inspector, for ‘‘ Jmprovements in wet gas-meters,” 
April 19, 1856. 





LIST OF PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
THROUGH THE PATENTEES NEGLECTING TO PAY THE ADDITIONAL STAMP 
puty or £50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR, 


16.—Epwarp CLARENCE SHEPHARD, “ Improvements in the manufacture 
of gas.” Jan, 4, 1853. 

29.—Witi1aM BarpweE Lt, ‘' Improvements in treating sewerage waters and 
matters.” Jan. 6, 1853. 

42,—Witiiam Sykes Warp, “4 thermostat, or apparatus for the regu: | 
lation of temperature and of ventilation.” Jan, 6, 1853. 

297.—Joun Henry Jounson, “ Improvements in gas-burners, and in re- 
gulating the combustion of gas.” Feb. 3, 1853. 

403.—Grorce Gray Mackay, “ Improvements in the construction of drain- | 
pipes.” Feb, 16, 1853. | 

617.—Cuartes Henry Hatt, “An improved apparatus for cooking by 
gas or vapour.” March 2, 1856. 

570.—Josern Joun Witx1am Watson, “ Improvements in illuminating 
apparatus, and in the production of light.” March 7, 1853. 

581.—Jacaues Francisque Pring, “ Improvements in deodorising sewerage 
water and cesspools, and in manufacturing manures.” March 8, 1853. 

643.—Tuornton JouN Herevaru, “ Improvements in treating sewerage, 
and in manufacturing manure therefrom.” March 15, 1853, 

706.—Joun Henry Park, * Improvements in water-closets and urinals.” || 
March 23, 1853. 

717.—Henry Wesster, “ Improvements in the construction of gas stoves,” 
March 24, 1853. 








Parliamentary Entelligence, 
CORK BRIDGES, WATERWOKS, AND GAS COMPANY BILL. | 


THurspay, May 8. 

The Corporation of Cork asked power by this bill to contract for the 
supply of gas for 10 years, but were opposed by the United General Gas 
Company, the proprietors of the Cork gas-works, who sought to continue 
to restrict the term to 3 years, in accordance with the “ ‘Towns’ Improve- 
ment Act.” 

The following evidence was adduced on the part of the promoters :— 

J. F. Macguire, Esq., M.P., examined by Mr. Venanuzs : Is a gas 
consumer in Cork toa large extent, as the owner of a large newspaper 
establishment, where 40 lights are used: the present price of gas is 
6s, 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, and, with meter rent, comes to 7s. Has heard 
complaints of the quality of the gas, but on that witness would not pass 
an opinion, There is scarcely any language witness could command that 
would express the unanimous feelings of the citizens about it ; in plain 
words, they consider they are plundered, They consider that at the ter- 
mination of the present contract they cannot enter into a contract with 
any other company for more than 3 years; and they consider the con- 
sumers of gas would be thereby injured, as no other company would | 
establish works with the certainty only of having the contract for 3 years. | 
The power to take a contract for 10 years would enable the existing com- 
pany, or another company, to offer a more satisfactory contract; nothing 
could be more fair than for the present company to assent to it, because 
they would have as good a chance of the offer from the corporation as 
any other company. Does not assume that there should be two competing 
companies existing, but that two should compete for the contract. ‘The 
dissatisfaction of the public is the greater when they see in the newspapers 
that gas is supplied in other places for 4s, and 4s. 6d., while practically 
they have to pay 7s. Coals in Cork are about £1 per ton, and there 1s 
not only a good sale, but an immense profit on the residuwm. Has seen 
statements proving that it realises from 33s. to 35s. a ton. The people of | 
Cork are at present very indignant with the gas company, and, should the | 
corporation accede to any terms other than those proposed in the bill, the 
people will be very indignant : there is no local division on the subject. | 
There is no doubt a cheaper gas could be made, and it would be beneficial | 
to any company to do so, because the cheaper the gas the larger, of course, | 
the consumption, and many are now deterred from buying gas in conse- 
quence of the high price. There is great discontent on account of this. | 
Complaints have been made to witness, and are still made, that people | 
have paid for gas which they never consumed. The whole blame is put | 
down to the meter, and there is no protection against that meter. There 
is a general disapprobation with regard to all the gas administration, 
except that there is a respect for the local manager, Mr. Gibbings, who 
is as courteous and accommodating as any one can be; but it is to the | 
principle of the monopoly they object, and the exorbitant charges. The 
existing company has been a long time in Cork. 

Mr, Venanies : And during that time drawing large profits ? 
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Witness : I understand that Cork is their milch cow. (Laughter.) They 
have lost elsewhere, and we pay for it. That is the idea in Cork, whether 
it is true I cannot say. 

Examination continued: Has frequently heard of the complaints of the 
public lamps, that the light is very bad. Gas would probably be used for 
| cooking and culinary purposes, if supplied on reasonable terms. ‘There 
are some persons who cannot do without it—the shopkeepers—and with 
them witness believed taxation amounted to 10s. in the pound. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: Will you be good enough to favour 
me with any of the names of people who have made complaints to you?>— 
| Their name is legion. 
| Will you favour me with any of them?—I could not tell you. If you 
| go into the street and speak to any man you will hear a complaint about 
\it. The complaint is not from any one man, but from every man, 
| Can you give me the name of a single person ?—I have told you their 
| name is legion, : 
| That is no answer to my question.—Well, it must have its weight with 
'the committee. I can give the name of Mr, Fitzgibbon, one of the largest 
| consumers in Cork, who at a public meeting complained of it; and I can 
| state that I, as senior alderman of my own ward, call meetings every year 

for the purpose of election, and the people say to the candidates, ‘ We will 
not return you as candidate unless. you break down the monopoly by 
which we are robbed.” ‘Witness’s proposal would be to throw the con- 
tract open to competition by giving ten years’ contract. The corporation, 
witness believes, might buy up the works at a valuation, but they might 
consider that a desperate extremity. Witness’s object in getting the ten 
years’ clause, is to get gas cheaper, and on better terms, by giving the 
| opportunity to another company of coming into the field, and so make the 
present company bid lower. Supposes the new company should have to 
| lay down pipes where the existing company have laid theirs. The cor- 
| poration have power to compel the present company to lay down pipes 
| wherever they require them, but the company has the power to break open 
where they like. Does not know whether they have always laid their 
mains wherever the corporation required public lights, but it is the object 
| and the interest of the company to extend their monopoly. 
Mr. Burke: I suppose the corporation have not so far foregone their 
duties as not to require lights when they are wanted?—I will tell you 
where they have foregone their duty. They have not appointed an in- 
|| spector, which they might do; though I cannot say I should recommend 
| it, because I am afraid he would be bought off by the company. 
|| Cross-examination continued: The company are paid £3. 14s. a light for 
| the public lights. There is no complaint of their not having lit those 
|| where required. Anew company would have to lay its mains in juxta po- 
|| sition with those of the existing company, and would enter into competi- 
|| tion with them for private lights also. ‘That would not increase the value 
|| of the existing company’s works, but would make them come to reason- 
|| able terms, 

Mr. Burke: I wish to know whether or not, in your judgment, that 
| would not depreciate the value of the other company’s proverty >—It 

|| might diminish their enormous profits. 

| If it diminished their profits, it would diminish the value of their pro- 
| perty ?—It would diminish their profits extorted by exorbitant prices. 

| Would it then diminish the value of their property ?>—They might 
| think so. 

|| Do you think so?—I do not, because the town is large enough for two 
Pinot med companies, as, if they would give gas cheap, every one would 
| have gas, 

Do you believe if another company were to lay pipes to compete with 
| with this company, that their property would be so valuable >—I leave you 
| to draw your own inference, 

And I leave the committce to draw their inference from your answer.— 
| Do as you please. 
| Do you think the corporation could not buy the property cheaper if 

there was a competition in Cork?—If there was a competition, the cor- 
poration would not want to buy them at all. 

| It might be the interest of the corporation to say : We having reduced 
| the value of the property ; we will now have parliamentary power to buy 
| them ?—I will let you assume anything you like, and let the committee 
| form their own opinion. 

You think you will be able to undersell the company ?—I think this 
will show the result of the present system. Advertisements were put into 
the public journals by the corporation, and in those advertisements they 

| were obliged to bind themselves within their power of taking a contract 
for three years, and they scarcely got an answer atall. They put their 

|advertisement in the London, Liverpool, Dublin, Cork, and Glasgow 
papers, and they hardly got an answer. If they could have given ten 
years, they would of course have had plenty of offers. 

| Mr. Burxe: I may assume that companies will not be ready to go there 

at all?—Three years is a barrier to all speculation. 

| Cross-examination continued : Has heard complaints of the public lights 

‘not being sufficiently brilliant and powerful, Has heard it stated that 

| £3. 15s, is too high a price. 

| By whom have you heard that stated ?—Generally speaking. 

Mention a name.—I cannot state names. 

Will you mention a name?—My goodness! if you go outside and hear 

every man say it is fine weather, it is not to be expected you can mention 
| the name of the man who first said it to you. (Laughter). 
( Cross-examination continued: Does not know how many cubic feet the 
|lamps burn, or how much per 1000 feet the gas coststhe company. ‘Thinks 
he has heard of their being cheaper elsewhere. Cannot say whether the 
price in London is so much as four or five guineas. It isa subject witness 
has not much knowledge of, but he has heard complaints. ‘The public 
feel the grievance of the private lights more, because they have indivi- 
dually to pay for them. Witness was there, on the part of the public, to 
complain of the price charged for them, and to represent the general feel- 
ing of the city. Any change would tend to diminish the price. The in- 
troduction of the ten years’ clause would bring the company to lower the 
price this next year. 

Mr. Burke : Under the present law, if you introduced a new company 
| at the end of three years, would not the public have the opportunity of a 
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fresh contract being entered into >—They would; but I tell you the result 
of the experiment made by the corporation was, that there was no tender. 
I saw a letter from one gas contractor, who refused to tender because of | 
the limitation to three years. | 

What temptation is there in a contract for ten years?—If I go into | 
business for three years I have not the chance of the same profit I could | 
make in ten. 

That is assuming profit.—I do not believe any person would come with- 
out profit, and profit will be made, because you will get double the number 
of private consumers in Cork. 

You can get the private consumers as well on a three years’ contract as 
on a ten?—I beg your pardon, you will not. 

Why so?—We have made the experiment and could get no tender, and 
the objection was, ‘ We will not enter into your city on such a contract,” 

Who said that >—The contractors’ letters. I saw them. 

Who ?—I cannot tell who. 

You cannot tell >—Does the learned counsel mean to throw doubt on my 
assertion? I assert that the advertisements were put in the London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Cork, Dublin, and Belfast papers, and we 
could get no tender ? 

What is the price of gas in Cork >—6s, 8d. 

What was the price under your contract ?—I think it was a little 
higher ; but then the public expressed so much indignation, that they were 
obliged to come down. ‘They charge practically 7s. per 1000 feet for it 
now. 

Public indignation has operated on them to make them reduce the price 
of gas ?—Not sufficiently. 

Do you know anything of the cost of making gas >—Not I ; the cost of 
consumption is the only thing I know of. 

Have the corporation appointed an inspector?—I would respectfully 
request the attention of the committee to this. ‘The corporation have the 
power of appointing an inspector, and I was going to move in the corpo- 
ration that an inspector should be appointed; but I saw that if the cor- 
poration paid a person £200 or £300 for inspection, it would be for the 
interest of the company to buy him, and, upon reflection, I withdrew all 
idea of making such a motion. 

You were a member of the corporation in 1850?—Yes, 

Do you recollect a vote of thanks given to the gas company for their 
liberality in reducing the price?—I do not remember it; but I suppose 
they were so unused to favours of any kind from the gas company, that a 
crumb of comfort was sufficient to excite their gratitude. (Loud laughter.) 

By Mr. Venastxs: The bargain with the gas company was made by 
the Wide Street Commissioners; the Wide Street Commissioners having 
made a good bargain for the public lights, would not reconcile the con- 
sumers of private lights. The private consumers are the oppressed shop- 
keepers. ‘They pay in rates about 10s, in the pound. Cork is the highest 
taxed city in the kingdom. 

The committce postponed the consideration of the gas question until 
next morning (Friday), and, having gone pro forma through the various 
clauses of the bill, adjourned. 


Fripay, May 9. 

The committee sat at twelve o’clock, and resumed the consideration of 
the gas question. 

Sir John Gordon examined: Is a member of the town council, and is 
a practical chemist. Thinks the present supply of gas in Cork is adequate, 
but does not think it adequate to the growth of the town, Thinks the 
pressure is defective. Gas is not available in Cork for cooking or heating. 
There was an advertisement last year for tenders, and there was only one 
sentin. That was by the United Gas Company, and witness got a note 
from the manager not to open it unless there was a second tender, The 
term advertised for was three years. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: The defect in pressure is in the day. 
Thinks that at night it is quite adequate. Thinks that a much larger 
quantity of gas would be consumed if it could be had at a cheaper rate. 
Thinks it very probable that two companies would be supported in Cork, 
if they could give gas at a cheaper rate. Thinks it would be for the in- 
terest of the company to reduce the price of gas, as they would probably 
increase the profit twofold. In witness’s opinion, gas could be supplied 
cheaper if the capital of the company were doubled, and additional mains 
and works constructed. Has constantly heard of coalitions in the cases 
where two capitals are expended under the plea of coalition. It is true 
that when that coalition does take place, there are two capitals on which a 
dividend has to be paid. 


Mr. Burke: In your judgment would that enable the coalesed com- || 


panies to sell the gas cheaper than the present company could do with one 
capital ?—It is very difficult for me to answer that, for the corporation 
have to a certain extent the control of the public lights; they would in a 
great measure prevent any injury to the citizens, or the corporation gene- 
rally, by taking care of the interests of the citizens. 

Have not the corporation taken this care of the citizens, that 
in their existing contracts they have not only prescribed a limited 
price for public lights, but a limited price for the private lights; and that 
at the expiration of the contract, if the company does not supply them 
with gas at a satisfactory price, they may take the whole works at a valua- 
tion >—Yes, 

That was no other than a careful contract for the corporation to have 
made, and you do not impute to the company that they have departed 
in any way from that contract ?>—I do not think they have. 

‘ on Burke: Therefore the bargain between them has been honestly 
ulfilled. 

Cross examination continued : The company ran a risk, like all specu- 
lators, in establishing their works, but their speculation turned out a 
very good one. Thinks £2. 14s. a fair price for the public lights. 
Would not think it fair to have the public lights charged low, and the 
profit of the company derived entirely from private lights : would have 
them charged at thesame rate. Thinks if the private lights were charged 
at the same rate as the public ones, the price would be low. If the prices 
were equalised, thinks £4. 4s. to £4. 10s. for the public lights, and the 
private lights in the same proportion, would be a fair remunerating price, 
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Mr..Burxe: Would it be worth while for the city to increase the 
price of the public lamps from £3. 15s. to £4. 10s., in order to make 
the private lighting cheaper >—As a consumer of gas, I pay for both 
public and private lights. I know many parties who have the full ad- 
vantage of public lights without‘using any private lights whatever; and 
while I am paying a cheaper price for public lights, they enjoy them 
without contributing at all to the company’s profit on private lights. 

Suppose you got the power you are seeking, and that this company 
tenders at £3. 15s. for public lights, and the other company at a higher 
price, which would you accept ?—It would depend on which would offer 
to supply private lights for less. , : 

ould the town council hold it within their power to refuse a moderate 
tender for public lights (which is a question of rating), for the purpose of 
giving cheap lights to parties in the town who were private consumers of 
gas ?>—I would say that every man in the town council is interested in 
the price of gas. 

it might be desirable for many of them to have a cheap light in 
their shops, when they consume a great deal, and a dear one in the 
street >—Yes. 

Cross-examination continued : Considers the present price of 7s., in- 
cluding meterage, too high; the present company has offered to renew 
the contract at 5s. 6d. for gas, and 4d. for the meter, and £3. 15s. for the 
public lights ; never suggested to raise the price of the public lights in 
order to make a good bargain for the private lights. 

To the Commirrez : Taking the example of Burnley, where the quan- 
tity of gas consumed is only half that of Cork, thinks 5s. 6d. too high a 
price to Pay. 

To Mr. Burke: Was in a house in London that morning where he 
was told the price of gas was only 4s,; does not know the price in the 
West End, 

The Cuarrman: I know I pay for a private lamp in Belgravia £5. 5s, 

To Mr, Catvert: The offer of the gas company was made in May last 
to the town council by Mr. Gibbings, the agent of the company. 

Mr. Catvert: He is a member of the town council ?—Yes, 

A gentleman of considerable influence, I believe >—Yes. 

On how many committees is he in the town council?—Very few com- 
mittees, I think. 

Did the council come to any decision with regard to the offer >—They 
did ; they considered it too high. 

Examination continued: Thinks the object of the Wide Street Com- 
missioners in reducing the term of the contract from twenty-one to 
thirteen years, was to have it open for competition at the end of thirteen 
years, ‘The only protection individuals have with regard to lighting their 
houses is the contract made by the corporation ; and it is the duty of the 
corporation to have regard to the interests of private individuals, The 
Wide Street Commissioners, who made the contract, were almost a self- 
elected body. The opinion of the corporation was then that the contract 
was too high. 

Mr. George -Anderson was then called, and examined by Mr. Cat- 
vert, Q.C.: Is a gas engineer, and resides in London; has for the last 
ten years been engaged in the erection and management of gas-works, and 
has acted as assistant to Mr. Croll in the construction of the Great Central 
Consumers’ Company’s works, and those of the Surrey Consumers’ Com- 
pany in London; recently visited Cork for the purpose of this bill, and 
spent from eight to ten days in that city, until he considered he had made 
himself master of the subject. The gas-works there are not of modern 
construction, and iron retorts are used, which are now most expensive, 
and are generally abandoned. The gas is fair as to its illuminating power, 
but the pressure is rather low, and in the day-time so excessively low as 
to preclude the possibility of persons using it for cooking, heating, or for 
lighting dark places, which is generally done where the gas is laid during 
the day. In London, 25 per cent. of the gas used is sent out dur- 
ing the day-time. It is used for office stoves and wine cellars. Gas 
ought to be cheaper in Cork, and if the price were lowered the consump- 
tion would extend in an incredible ratio. If consumption be increased, 
gas can be supplied at a smaller rate. In London the price was 6s. until 
the Great Central Company was started, and since it has been 4s. The 
opponents in Parliament said it was impossible to extend the consumption ; 
but now the Great Central supplies as much gas as any of the others, and 
the others supply more than ever they did. Where gas gets cheaper 
people put on more lights, There ought to be a power vested in the Cor- 
poration of Cork, which would act as a lever to control the existing company; 
but witness considers that a ten years’ term would be scarcely sufficient. 
The very meagre consumption of gas in Cork very much surprised wit- 
ness; was surprised to see so fine a city, containing some streets not sur- 
passed by the best in London, with wide streets, and respectable houses, 
very few of which were supplied with gas. Heard it stated that Mr. 
Gibbings represented the consumption of gas to be about 50,000,000. 
This is an exceedingly low consumption, and at this moment 70,000,000 
might be supplied, considering the size of the city ; but if the price was 
very much reduced, the consumption of gas would very soon extend to 
100,000,000. Gas may be of immense advantage in a sanitary point of 
view, and by lighting up lanes, alleys, and small houses, the property is 
rendered safer. It is a kindof moral policeman. Cork has a large popu- 
lation in the low part, where gas is much wanted. The city is compact, 
and there is a good sale for the residuary products, which circumstance 
enters largely into the prices; thinks gas ought to be given very much 
cheaper in Cork than it is at present. One company in Cork with a con- 
sumption of 100,000,000, charging the same rate for public lights as at 
present, would pay a remunerative dividend, giving the gas at 4s. 9d. I 
consider that as the contract involves the interest of ratepayers and con- 
sumers, it should be on an equitable principle, and that no contract should 
be entered into with any company except on a sliding scale, at a price re- 
duceable with extending consumption. The existing contract is very loose 
and defective, and the provisions necessary for the protection of gas con- 
sumers are wholly omitted. There is no clause providing that the gas 
shall be of a given quality; quantity and not quality is paid for in Cork. 
There is no provision for testing the gas. As an instance of the advan- 
tages of competition in some cases, Dundee is a favourable example. In 
Dundee, with a population of 70,000, there is scarcely a house, cottage, or 





hovel not lighted with gas, and it is quite common to see four or five dif. | 
ferent service-pipes running up the same wall, each going to the particu. 
lar tenant of one flat. The gas in Dundee is ds. or ds. 6d., but it is of 
cannel coal, 10 feet of which is equal to 15 of that in Cork; so that 6s, 
cannel gas in Dundee would be equal to 4s. Newcastle gas in Cork. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: Mr, Croll has no contracts with con- 
sumers or public bodies >—He contracts for the supply of gas to compa- 
nies. The Great Central Company, which is supplied by Mr. Croll, has a 
three years’ contract for public lighting with the Corporation of London, 
but that Corporation can get gas from three companies; a three years’ 
contract in London is enough, or with any old company, and is better in 
that respect than a ten years’ contract with a new company, because the 

ipes are already laid, and it is only necessary to attach a pipe to the lamp, 
The Great Central Company started on separate contracts with consumers. 
There is no coincidence in the case of Cork and London. In Cork the 
a lighting must be got before the private; in London it was otherwise. | 

n Cork, double the price is got for coke that is obtained in London. In 

Cork there is but one gas company which gets a high price for coke—in 
London there are eighteen or nineteen companies, producing such a quan- | 
tity of coke that itis very low. The price of coke in Cork in March and 
April was from 14s. to 14s, 6d. a chaldron ; in London it was 9s. or 10s, 
If coal be high, coke will be high. A number of companies does not tend |. 
to cheapness ; but a lever is wanted in Cork to bring down the present com- | 
pany. I would not advise there should be two companies in Cork; but if 
the existing company did not offer proper terms, the corporation ought to 
have some power to act on behalf of the citizens; and, whether the cor- | 
poration have it or not, the price should be reduced, in spite of the exist- 
ing company. Competition in London has reduced the property of gas 
companies. From what I saw in Cork, the present company find the 
place very comfortable, and they are not spurred up to adopt the improve- 
ments of the day : for instance, I saw that iron retorts were brought there 
unnecessarily when the price of iron was high. I have no hankering after 
a company in Cork, but I believe the present company could make gas at 
a much reduced cost, and make larger profits for themselves. 

Cuarrman : To what extent do you think the price of gas ought to be 
reduced in Cork ? { 

Witness : It is now near 7s. I think, if it were to begin at 5s. 6d. on a 
consumption of 50,000,100, and the price reduced by 3d. for every 
20,000,000 down to about 4s. 9d., it would be a fair price. 

To Mr. Burke: I cannot say I went over the works, but still I went 
through them. I passed along them, and was there several times. There 
are no gates to the works ; a person can pass through where the materials 
are lying ; and I have stated nothing that my observation has not justified, 
I do not know it is requisite to state who sent me, but I was there at the 
instance of promoters. I was requested to advise upon the gas question 
in Cork. I did not ask permission to see the works, nor did I use undue 
means to do so. I saw the materials and the new iron retorts, which are 
of the most expensive kind, and a sufficient quantity of them to last two 
years. I do not know what clay retorts are in the works. I do not 
believe the company use exhausters, because where they are used steam 
is generally seen coming through the roof. 

Mr. Burxe: In your experience, is it not a fact that with clay retorts 
you get more gas out of a ton of coals, by means of an exhauster, than you 
do out of iron retorts?—It is so, and I wonder the company have not 
done so. | 

Is not the reason of your getting more gas out of a ton of coal that you 
squeeze it out more, and consequently make it weaker >—No; when you 
do not use an exhauster, you have the whole pressure caused by the gene- 
ration of the gas impinging against the retort, the effect of which is to 
destroy the illuminating power of the gas, because it deposits solid carbon 
in the apparatus. When at Cork, I saw the carbon which had been re- 
moved from the gas; if they had had an exhauster the carbon which was 
thrown away would have been carried forward in the gas of the consumer. 

There is some escape from all gas pipes—it is 8 or 10 per cent. 
The unaccounted-for gas may be as high as 20 per cent., but not 
more than 10 per cent. goes through the pores of the pipes. The 
amount of escape is in proportion to pressure. More gas is used in 
Cork at night than in the day, and it follows that high pressure in the day- 
time, for a smaller supply of gas, causes a proportion of escape in a higher 
ratio to consumption than in the day-time; but at the same time I would 
give higher pressure in the day-time, and increase the demand for gas; 
while in Cork there was practically no pressure beyond what would keep 
the air from the pipes, and no such supply of gas as persons could use. |; 
Cork, in this respect, is the only exception to the whole course of my ex- 
perience. I was in Cork a week. There was no pressure by day, and 
practically no supply. I heard complaints of persons who, hearing of gas- 
apparatus, had erected them, and after they had gone to the expense of 
erecting the machinery, found it was useless, as there was no supply. I 
do not know the establishments of Messrs. Tompkins, M‘Mahon, or Demy, 
or whether they are not supplied by day. The price of gas in Dundee is 
5s. 6d. The cannel coal is 15s., and nothing is got for the coke; but 
more gas is got out of that coal than out of sea-borne. Coal at Cork is 20s, 

To the Cuarrman: Cannel coal in Cork is 3s. or 4s, per ton more than 
common coal; the freight is the same, but the price at colliery would be 
rather high. 

Re-examined by Mr. Catvert: When in Cork I saw Mr. Lambkin; I 
do not know that I saw Dr. Lyons; Mr. Nagle required me to make the 
inquiries. The supply of gas by day would be a more expensive opera- 
tion than at night, and the company avoids the more expensive part under 
present circumstances. 

Mr. Catvert: Supposing the present contract is renewed for thirteen 
years, with the provision binding the corporation not to prevent another 
company to break up the streets, would it be possible for any other com- 
pany to establish themselves >—Decidedly not. | 

Mr. Catverr: The effect of the renewal of this contract would be, 
that it would be impossible for any other company to establish it.—That || 
would be the state of things. i 
This closed the promoters’ case. 
Mr. Burke addressed the committee at considerable length for the gas || 





company, contending that they would be seriously prejudiced by the || 
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|| proposed clause, and that its introduction would have the effect of depre- 
ciating the company’s plant, which the corporation had the power to pur- 
chase if they pleased, in case they did not choose to renew the contract. 

The room was then cleared, and the committee sat with closed doors 
for about a quarter of an hour, and on the entry of the parties, 

The chairman stated the committee had decided on not allowing the 
clause. 

All clauses in the bill having been disposed of, it was ordered to be 
reported to the House. The effect of this decision is to retain the prohi- 
bition of the corporation from contracting with any other company for a 
period longer than three years. But by another section of the bill, the 
corporation get borrowing powers to the extent of £30,000, in addition to 
the £30,000 in the act of 1852, to enable them to purchase the plant of 
the company at a valuation. This purchase they are empow to en- 
force at the end of the present contract. 


HLegal intelligence. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
Srrrincs 1n Banco, Apnrit 21, 1856. 
(Before Lord Chief Justice Campnet, and Justices WicuTMan, Erxe, 
and CrampTon.) 

THE QUEEN ¥. THE JUSTICES OF MIDDLESEX. 

|| Mr, AspLaAND moved, on behalf of the Board for Repair of the High- 
|| ways in the parish of Hornsey, Middlesex, for a rule to show cause why 
‘three justices of Middlesex should not issue their warrant to levy on the 
| goods of one Horatio Peacock a sum of money assessed upon him by the 
|said board, as the local authority of the parish of Hornsey, under the 
| Nuisances’ Removal Act, 1855 (18th and 19th of Victoria, c. 121). It 
‘appeared from the statement made by the learned counsel, that in the 
| parish of Hornsey there were many open sewers constituting nuisances ; 
| and that some of these had been covered over by the local authority, in 
|| pursuance of the obligation imposed on them by the 22nd section of the 
Nuisances’ Removal Act, 1855. The expense incurred was assessed, under 
the power given in the said 22nd section, upon upwards of one hundred 
houses, one of the owners of which was the party against whom the war- 
rant had* been applied for ; and who, among other grounds, objected that 
the assessment ought to have been allowed by two justices. [The whole 
of the proceedings taken, and of the forms adopted, were those suggested 
in Mr. Toulmin Smith’s “ Practical Proceedings under the Nuisances’ 
Removal Act, 1855.” (See pages 50—54, 88—92, 105—116, and 163, 
164, of that work, 2nd edition.) The assessment made was for an 
“annual payment,’ with a resolution giving power of redemption. ] 

















Wepnespay, May 7. 

|| Mr. Honyman showed cause against the rule. He contended that the 
| resolution adopted in reference to redemption of the annual payment was 
| part and parcel of the assessment itself, and made that assessment incon- 
| sistent and void; for the operation of the resolution would be, he said, 
that some would become free from all future payments at once, while 
others would be saddled with the annual charge to the end of time. He 
contended that the resolution formed part ot the notice of assessment (the 
form of which was the same as in Mr. Toulmin Smith’s “ Practical Pro- 
ceedings,” p. 134, 2nd edition) ; and that this resolution, having been 
passed the same day as the assessment itself, must be taken to be part and 
parcel of that assessment. 

Mr. Justice Wicurman: That cannot be. It is no part of the assess- 
ment. It might have been made another day. Being made the same day 
makes no difference. It is clearly distinct from the assessment. 

Mr. Justice Enix: the resolution is not part of the assessment ; though, 
if it were, I do not see how this could be ground of objection to the as- 
sessment. 

Lord Chief Justice Campneti: The assesment might have been made 
on the Ist and the resolution on the 20th. They are obviously distinct. 
|| Mr. Honyman contended the point at much length; but,—— 
| Lord Campnett said the court were unanimously of opinion that the 
|| 





assessment and the resolution must be taken to be distinct. 

Mr. Honyman further contended that, as the act empowers the local 
|! authority to “ assess every house, building, or premises then, or at any 
|| time thereafter, using” the sewer, it was necessary that the assessment 
| should be made, not only on houses now standing there, thus fixing a per- 
|| petual and unvarying charge upon the present premises, irrespective of 
|| the future increase of the neighbourhood, but that it ought to include 
| houses to be hereafter built: and, as the assessment did not do this, he 
\ contended that it was bad in itself. 
|| Mr. Justice Wicurman: How can they provide for cases which have 
|| not yet occurred, and may never occur? These cases may be provided 
for, if and when they do occur. 

Mr. Justice Ertz: The case you put may be provided for when it 
arises.—It is right that the present inhabitants, who have the actual ad- 
vantage, should now pay for that advantage. They are bound to pay for 
repairs rendered necessary by the state of the drains which they use. 

Lord Campnett : How can the board provide for the future user? You 
expect them to do that which is impossible. The assessment cannot be 
bad, because the local authority have not done that which it is not possible 
that they can do. 

Mr. AspLanp, at the request of the court, read, from the affidavit of the 
chairman of the board, the proceedings as to assessment (taken from the 
minute-book of the board), and the order of assessment itself, as follow :— 
“That the said resolution and order of assessment are contained in the 
minutes of proceedings of the said board in the words following :— 

“* As to the Maynard Street assessment, 

“** The clerk laid the Special Assessment Book on the table, and the said Special 
Assessment Book having been examined, and the assessments therein set down 


yee been found to be correct to the best of the knowledge and belief of this board, 
it was 

“«* Resolved—That an order of assessment be now made and signed on behalf of 
this board, as the local authority under the Nuisances’ Removal Act, 1855, upon the 
Premises and for the houses described, set down, and contained in the Maynard 
Street Drainage Assessment, in the said Special Assessment Book. And the said 
order of it was th pon then made and signed accordingly.’ 

“ That the entry in the said Special Assessment Book is in the words following.” 














[Here follows the order of assessment itself, in the identical words of the 
form (5) p. 132, of Mr. Toulmin Smith’s “ Practical Proceedings.’’} 
Lord Campnei.: That is quite unexceptionable. 
Mr. Honyman further contended that the assessment should have been 
“ allowed” and “ published” as highway rates are. | 
Lord Campseti: It cannot be pretended that this assessment has been | | 
“ made in a secret manner.” | 
The learned counsel said that the necessity for “ allowance” and || 
“ publication” followed from the words of the section—“ levy and col- || 
lect the sum and sums so assessed in the same manner, and with the same || 
remedies in case of default of payment thereof, as highway rates are, by 
the law in force for the time being leviable and collectable.” 
Lord Campseti: Yes; but that relates to “ levying and collecting” the || 
assessment—not to ** making’? it. | 


| 


Mr. Honan contended, finally, that the meaning of the terms “ imme- | | 
diate, or annual, or distributed over a term of years,” was contradictory 
and unintelligible; that, as the time for appeal was past, if “ annual 
meant annual for ever, Mr. Peacock would be saddled with the payment 
of 9s. a year to the end of time. 

Mr. Justice Wicurman; “ Annual” means a permanent yearly charge. || 
The assessment here is 6d. in the pound; but if the ratepayers choose to || 
compound for four years, they can do so. 

Mr. Justice Erte: They can pay the first year, and then compound 
the second ; or pay for two years, and then compound; or for three years, 
and then compound, I think that by putting a rate of 6d. in the pound || 
in the first instance, the local authority has acted with great consideration 
for the ratepayers, and that they really have nothing to complain of. 

The court then, without calling upon Mr. Aspland in support of the 
rule, gave judgment. 

Lord Campsett: I am of opinion that this rule must be made absolute. || 
The local authority are required by the Nuisances’ Removal Act to do || 
certain works, and are empowered to assess the premises using them. 
They may make the assessment either for a payment to be made imme- 
diately, or for a permanent annual payment, or for a sum the payment of 
which is distributed over a term of years. The sum is not, in either case, || 
to exceed 1s, in the pound. This board have fulfilled the duty which the 
law imposed on them, in respect to making a sewer. They have then 
made an assessment on the premises using that sewer for an “‘ annual pay- 
ment,” which is quite regular. They afterwards pass a resolution | 
allowing those who will pay a certain number of years’ payments at once 
to be discharged from future annual payments. This resolution cannot 
be held to be part of the rate; though, if it were so, I do not see how it | 
could be any objection. Such a resolution is certainly not a hardship, as || 
Mr. Honyman contended, on any parties. It is for the ease and benefit 
of those who have to pay the assessment. As to the unequal advantage || 
which it is said those will have who compound under this resolution over 
those who do not, the resolution is so framed that it is in the power of any 
one who is assessed to take advantage of it; and itis the fault of any 
person himself who does not do so. As to the point that the rate should || 
extend to houses which shall hereafter use the sewer, it is impossible for 
any rate to do go. The local authority cannot be required to assess pre- 
mises which do not exist; and we cannot give such a construction to the 
statute. From time to time the board can make fresh assessments, as the | | 
cases arise. The terms of the present assessment are within the powers 
given to the local authority by the statute. 

Mr. Justice WicHTman: I am of the same opinion. The assessment is || 
quite regular. The local authority are empowered to assess the premises 
either to an immediate payment, or to a permanent annual payment, or to | | 
a sum which is to be paid within a certain term of years, according as || 
they find it “ just and reasonable.” They have in this case found it “ just || 
and reasonable” to assess the premises to an annual payment; but, by a 
subsequent resolution, they have enabled those using the sewer to dis- || 
charge themselves from all future payments under this assessment by a 
composition for four years, to be paid at once. They give the ratepayers 
the option; and this is for the convenience of the ratepayers. It can be 
no hardship upon any one ; but, on the contrary, gives an option, of which 
any one can avail himself. This assessment is perfectly good. 

Mr. Justice Ertz: I am also of opinion that the rule must be made 
absolute. ‘The assessment appears to have been made with great care, 
and with great consideration for the convenience of those using the sewer. 
I find that the title of this act shows its purpose to be for the removal of || 
nuisances and prevention of diseases. ‘The local authority have the ob- 
ligation cast on them by this section of removing nuisances which are in- 
jurious to health, by making sewers in cases like the present. This board 

ave done so; and what they have done is for the benefit of those who 
now have houses and premises there. It is reasonable, therefore, that the 
charge that is now incurred should be paid by these. As to the —— 
that, if those who have to pay the assessment do.not avail themselves of 
the resolution which has been referred to, they will be prejudiced because 
the annual payment will be a perpetual and unvarying charge fixed on 
them for ever, it must must be supposed that these sewers will require re- 
pairs and amendments from time to time; and then the local authority 
have power, under this section, to make new assessments, such as shall 
be then necessary ; and these may be made to supersede entirely the pre- 
sent assessments, and will include all houses then using the works. In 
the meantime, the work that is now necessary has been done, and the as- 
sessments must be paid by those who now use it. As regards the resolu- 
tion itself, instead of being a hardship upon any one, it seems to be 
equally for the convenience of all those who are assessed. The resolu- 
tion does not say that the amount of four years’ annual payments must be 
paid at once, or else those not so paying will be saddled with a perpetual 
charge. What it says is, that whoever pays the amount of four years’ 
annual payments at once, will not be called upon for any annual pay- 
ments, on account of this assessment of his premises, in future. But, at | | 
the same time, if it is not now convenient to any one to pay the amount | | 
of four years’ payments at once, it leaves it open to him to discharge him- 
self of future annual payments under this assessment at the end of a 
year ; or, if not then convenient, he can do the same at the end of two or 
of three years, or even at any future time, upon paying up all arrears then 
due, together with the sum named for composition in the resolution. This 
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seems to have been contrived with every care, in order to meet the terms 
of the act, and to prevent the charge from becoming necessarily a per- 
petual charge, even in the ease where an assessment of a shilling in the 
pound, either by way of immediate payment, or distributed over a term 
of years, will not be sufficient to cover the outlay which the fulfilment 
of the act has required; and where, therefore, the assessment to an 
“annual payment” has become necessary. 

Mr. Justice Crampron was also of opinion that the rule must be made 
absolute. 

Rule made absolute. 





SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT. 
Saturpay, May 17, 1856, 
(Before Mr, Coomse.) 


THE BOARD OF WORKS FOR ST. OLAVE DISTRICT ¥, THE SURREY CONSUMERS’ 
GAS COMPANY. 

In this case Mr. SuExE appeared for the complainants, and Mr. James for 
the defendants. 

Mr. Suze said he appeared for the Board of Works for the district of St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, and the complaint was, that the Surrey Consumers’ 
Gas Company, which was duly incorporated by Act of Parliament, had 
broken up a street within the jurisdiction of the board, without proper 
notice. "Whesneemons had been obtained under the 109th clause of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act of 1855, called Sir Benjamin Hall’s 
act, the terms of which were, that ‘ No company or person shall break up 
or open the pavement, surface, or soil of any street, the paving whereof is 
under the control and management of the vestry or district board of any 
parish or district, for the purpose of making and laying down any main of 
pipes, or for any other purpose whatsoever, except in cases of emergency 
arising from defects in pipes or other works, without having previously 
given three clear days’ notice, in writing, to such vestry or district board, 
stating in such notice the name of the street, and the particular part thereof 
in which such pavement, surface, or soil is intended to be broken up or 
opened, the day on which the work is proposed to be commenced, and the 
time within which it will be completed; and in any such case of emer- 
gency, as aforesaid, such company or person shall, within twelve hours 
after they or he begin to break up or open such pavement, surface, or 
soil, as aforesaid, give such notice as aforesaid to the said vestry or dis- 
trict board. And no such pavement, soil, or surface shall be broken up or 
opened for the purpose of laying down any new main of pipes for the con- 
veyance of water during any part of the months of December, January, 
and February, without the consent of the said vestry or district board.’’ 
Then there was this special provision—‘‘And no gaslight company 
shall—— 

Mr. James: This is the part on which you summons? 

Mr. Stee: Yes.— And no gaslight company shall at any time break 
up or open any such pavement, surface, or soil for the purpose of laying 
down any new mains of pipes without the consent, in writing, of the said 
vestry or district board. And every company or person offending against 
this enactment shall, for every such offence, forfeit a sum not exceeding 
£5, and shall, within 24 hours after notice in writing from the vestry or 
district board, cause such mains of pipes to be taken up and removed, and 
the pavement, surface, or soil to be reinstated, and put into its former state. 
Provided always, that any gaslight company may break up or open any 
such pavement, surface, or soil for the purpose of laying down and attach- 
ing to mains and pipes already existing any new service-pipes, on giving 
to the said vestry or district board, three days at least before so doing, 
notice of their intention to break up or open such pavement, surface, or 
soil for such purpose.” Now the complaint the board have against this 
company is, that they have broken up a street within their jurisdiction, 
known as Vine Street, for the purpose of laying down a new main. From 
what we can understand, the company had previously had what is called a 
service-pipe down the street, to supply the public lamps, but that was not 
a main; and our complaint is, that for the purpose of laying down a main, 
they broke up the street without giving us notice. I shall be able to 
prove that the street is within our jurisdiction, and that the company 
knew that they were bound to give notice to the board, because on Feb- 
ruary 8 they did apply for leave to break open this particular street, but 
the board objected, on the ground of its being the month of February, and 
the street had been new laid; and again, on the 14th of April, they gave 
us notice that they intended to alter a main through Vine Street on the 
21st of April. But the question is, whether this is a laying of a new 
main, or merely an alteration. We contend that it is the former, and that 
they ought to have come to us for permission. 

he Maaistrate (Mr. Coombe): The last proviso is—‘ That any gas 
company may break up or open any such pavement, &c., for the purpose 
of laying down and attaching to mains and pipes already existing any 
new service-pipes,” &c, 

Mr. Stzx: Precisely so; we do not object to this, but to the laying of 
anew main. The only object the Board of Works has in view in obtain- 
ing this summons, is to decide whether any company is to come into the 
district and break up the streets without permission. 

MacaisTRATE (to Mr. James): Do you dispute the facts ? 

Mr. James: We go upon the constructiou of the act; but I think Mr. 
Slee had better prove his case, 

Mr. Arthur S, Newman, called and examined by Mr. Sxzx, said: I 
am the surveyor of the District Board of Works of St. Olave’s. I know a 
street called Vine Street. That street is within the jurisdiction of the 
board of which I am surveyor. I know that the Surrey Consumers’ 
Gas Company opened that street on the 22nd of April. 

Maaistrate: What part of the street ? 

Witness: The carriage way. 

Maaistrate: Was it in the centre ? 

Witness; No; rather more one way than the other. The opening 
which they made in Vine Street commenced at Tooley Street, and was 
continued down the street. The width of the street is only about 8 feet. 
There is only room for one cart. 

Mr. Stzz: Do you know for what purpose the street was broken up? 
Witness : For the purpose of laying a new main. 




















Macistratz: How did you know it? 
Witness : I saw some pipes there. I also saw some laid down. They | 
were iron pipes, about 4 inches in diameter. 

Maeisrrate : What are service-pipes ? 

Witness : They are not so large—only about an inch and a half. 

Macaisrrate: Did you see iron pipes of that description laid down? 

Witness: Yes; about a 3-inch pipe. It was not a service-pipe. I know 
the difference between a service-pipe and a main-pipe. | 

Mr. Stee: Was there any main-pipe there before? 

Witness : No main-pipe. 

Magistrate: Were not main-pipes formerly of wood ? 

Mr. Stee: Formerly they were, but latterly I believe not. 

Magistrate: Those of the New River Company used to be, I know. 

Mr. James: The Gas Companies’ Clauses Act makes it compulsory to 
have iron. 

Mr. Si£x (to witness): Then, in your opinion, the pipe laid down was 
@ main and not a service pipe ? 

Witness : It was, 

Cross-examined by Mr. James: I have been surveyor to the board | 
since the 21st of February. ‘There is not much traffic in Vine Street; in | 
fact, there is no thoroughfare for carriages. 

Mr. James: Is it not a cul de sac? Ifyou go to the end, do you not 
go into the river? 

Macaistrate: Is “going into the river” a definition of a cul de sac? | 
(Laughter.) 

Cross-examination continued: There is not room for two carriages to ' 
pass each other when the street is broken up. 

Maaistrate: But if the roadway is only 8 feet, there would not be at 
any time. 

Witness : I think I must be mistaken. The street wide enough for two | 
carriages, 

Cross-examination resumed: The thoroughfare was so completely in- 
tercepted that no carriage could pass along for three days. ‘There are 
about half-a-dozen public lamps supplied with gas in the strect. I saw 
the pipes being laid at different times of the day, as I was passing along. 
I should say there are also private lights in the street. 

Mr. James: What is a main? > 

Witness : I should consider a main to be a pipe of a few inches in size, 
laid down for the purpose of supplying a neighbourhood. 

Mr. James: Where does a service-pipe begin, and what is its size? 

Witness : I consider a service-pipe begins at a main, and goes up to the 
premises to be lighted. 

Mr. James: In your opinion where doesa service-pipe end ? 

Witness : I consider when that pipe was first laid down there, it was | 
only for the supply of the public lights. 

Mr. James: The summons is for laying a main-pipe in the place of a 
service-pipe; now, you say that the pipe that was there before supplied | 
the public and private lights, therefore you must be wrong in your des- | 
cription. When do you consider a service-pipe ceases to be a service- | 
pipe, and becomes a main-pipe ? 

Witness : The service-pipe was laid from the main in Tooley Street, || 
and it afterwards became necessary to lay a main-pipe down Vine Street | 
to supply the increased quantity of gas required, 

MacisrraTe: What is the difference between a main-pipe and a ser- | 
vice-pipe? I understood you to say that a main-pipe is one of about 4 
inches, and a service-pipe about 13 inch in size. Is that the difference | 
between the two? 

Witness: It is. 

Macisrrate: Is there any other difference ? | 

Witness: 1 do not know, except the amount of service required. They | 
are both of iron. i 

Mr. James: Is not this the proper definition, that a service-pipe is a | 
pipe attached toa main-pipe at right angles, and supplies contributory 
streams ? 

Witness : I should say that it was a pipe from a main at any particular 
part, to a house and not to a street. 

MacistratE: Does it consist with your professional business to know | 
what is the difference ? 

Mr. Size : It is not exactly, but the company have their own officers | 
here, and are entitled to have it shown what is the difference. (‘I'o the 
witness) : If you do not know, you had better say so. 

Macisrrate: I thought a service was a small pipe supplying a house, 
but the witness says it is only a difference in size. 

Mr. Stee: I think Mr. Newman is fully able to state what the dif- 
ference is. 

Maaistrate : But he would not like to state on his professional know- 
ledge what is likely to be contradicted. 

Mr. SxEx (to witness): Can you state, upon your professional knowledge, 
whether the pipe laid down in Vine Street was a main? 

Witness : I should say it was a main, 

Mr. Suze: That is your opinion ? | 

| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Witness : It is. 

Mr. Sixx : I have no other witness. 

Mr. James said, I have given Mr. Slee notice to produce the books 
of the board, and I now wish him to turn ‘to the entry of permission being 
given to the Surrey Consumers’ Company to lay down their pipes. 

Mr. Size: There has never been any authority given. 

Mr. James : Not by the present commissioners, I know. 1 

Mr. Stee : Then when was it ? 

Mr. James: In 1851. 

Mr. Newman recalled, and examined by the Macisrrare: Do I under- | 
stand aa when they laid this main-pipe down, they took the other | 
away 

Witness: Yes, This was laid in the place of the old one. | 
Mr. James: Did you see them take it away ? 

Witness : I did not. 

Mr. Stex: But it is not the practice of companies, when laying down 
new pipes, to leave the old ones. | 

MacistrateE (to witness) : Did you see the service-pipe there at all? | 
Witness : I cannot say that I did. | 
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Maaistrate: Do you know whether there had been a pipe there 
before at all ? 

Witness : I know there was a pipe, because of the lights. 

Maaisrrate : But did you see it ? 

Witness : Perhaps I have. 

Maaisrrate : Then I must strike this out of the evidence. 

Mr. Stee: Perhaps you will strike out about the service-pipe, and say 
they laid down a main-pipe. 

Macistrate : It is hardly worth contending for. 

Mr. James : But the witness comes to swear that the company took up 
a service and laid down a main pipe. 

In answer to the Macistrare, 

Mr, Suze said that the district Board of Works held the place of the 
old commissioners for the east division of Southwark, and that all ex- 
isting contracts at the time they came into existence they were bound by. 

Mr. James referred to certain resolutions of the old commissioners, and 
produced several others addressed to the company by Mr. Slee on behalf 
‘of the district board, all of which were admitted. Addressing the bench, 
he said, this, Sir, is a very important application : the question which the 
Board of Works for the St. Olave’s district wish to raise before you is one 
which affects, not only the Surrey Consumers’ Company, but every other 
company of a similar kind in the metropolis, I see there are present 
| several gentlemen from other companies, who doubtless feel that the large 
|amount of property invested in these undertakings is seriously affected by 
the construction sought by Mr. Slee to be put upon the words of the act 
of Parliament. 
| Magistrate: Supposing my judgment should be dissented from, is 
‘there any appeal ? 
| Mr. Stee: Yes, to the Quarter Sessions, by the 11th and 12th Vic., 
ie, 113, 
| Mr. James: The public is materially interested in this matter, because, 
'if these district boards improperly or arbitrarily exercise their powers, the 
| general convenience and comfort of the inhabitants of the metropolis may 
be endangered to a great degree. In this particular instance, [ do not 
|know whether your worship is acquainted with Vine Street, but if so, I 
am sure you will see that no inconvenience could arise to the public by 
what the company have done. 

MacistratE: How far is this street from London Bridge ? 

Mr. James: About a quarter of a mile; it is near Pickle Herring 
Wharf, and is a street of no importance whatever. I do not think it is 
very courteous of this board to bring us here, when I hold in my hand 
letters from Mr. Slee complaining that the district supplied by the Surrey 
| Consumers’ Company was inefficiently lighted. 

Maaistrate : When did this act of Parliament come into operation ? 

Mr. Stee: On the 1st of January last. 

Mr. James: Here is a letter dated in May, and received since this 
summons was adjourned, complaining that we were not sufficiently 
| lighting the public lamps. ‘The company, in laying down a larger pipe, 
| were doing that which would remedy this complaint. The old pipe was 
| worn out and damaged; but, instead of relaying a 1l-inch, they lay a 3- 
inch, in order that they may meet the evil referred to by Mr. Slee; and, 
|although that was the case, he takes the opportunity to bring us before 
you. My answer to the summons is this, that the act of Parliament 
expressly provides, in clause 94, ‘‘ That all contracts, agreements, bonds, 
|covenants, or securities made or entered into with, or in favour of or by 
such commissioners (that is the old commissioners), shall remain as valid 
and effectual, and be proceeded on and enforced, as if this act had not been 
passed.” Now, a contract was entered into between the commissioners 
for the east division of Southwark, who are now merged into this new 
board, and the South Metropolitan Company, dated June 23, 1852, which 
contract is now in force. 
| Macistrate : But the South Metropolitan is not your company ? 

Mr. James : We have had that contract assigned to us, and also that 
part of the district to which it applies. 
| Macisrratz: The South Metropolitan Company was a gas company ? 

Mr. James: Yes; and they performed this contract till we took a 
| transfer of it from them, and bound ourselves to fulfil its obligations. 
|Mr. Slee has paid us the price for the public lamps, and has, in fact, 
|adopted us. 

Mr. Size : I do not dispute all this. 

Mr. James : Then, Sir, I contend that, inasmuch as by the terms of 
| this deed we are under contract to light the public lamps, and are liable to 
a heavy penalty if we do not—that is, 1d. per hour if the light is not of 
| sufficient size and brilliancy, and £1 per night if the lamp is out; and 
| are also liable for all loss and damage sustained by reason of leaving the 
place in darkness ; and inasmuch, too, as the commissioners make us 
| covenant to lay down pipes and services for the purpose of lighting the 
| public lamps, we are therefore restored to our rights just the same as 
| before the passing of this act, which does not affect us in this particular 
|instance, because we are under contract to do that which this board now 
|complains we are doing. That is one answer to the summons, and I 
submit that it is a complete answer. 

Macistrate: There is no reservation in the act of any contracts 
existing at the time, and which may be, if carried out, contradictory to 
its enactments ? 

Mr. James: Certainly not. 

Macisrrate: If there is no such reservation, how will you be able to 
get over a subsequent act of Parliament, the provisions of which go to 
repeal your contract ? 

Mr. James: I submit that the act of Parliament does not repeal that 
contract. 

Maeistrate: It declares that no new mains shall be laid down without 
consent, You say, that notwithstanding that provision of an act of Par- 
liament subsequently passed, you have a prior contract with these parties 
that you shall lay down new mains and pipes. That contract was in 1852, 
and the act of Parliament in 1855, and if there is no reservation it an- 
nihilates your contract. 

Mr. Jamas : The rights under that contract are saved by the act of 
Parliament, and I say that for the purposes of this contract you must look 
upon the act as not having been passed at all. 














Macistrate: You say that the 94th clause enables you to do anything 
required by that contract, although it may be contrary to the provisions 
of the act. 

Mr. James: Precisely. 

Mr. Stzz: I think my learned friend is somewhat misleading your 
worship. He should read the contract, and he would see that he must 
have the consent of the commissioners to do the work. 

Maaistrate: The proper way would be to hear to the end of the argu- 
ment, aud then make any remarks upon it, if he does not admit the fact. 

Mr. Sxxz: I only say that he is commenting upon a contract which he 
does not read. 

Macistrate : You have a right to ask him to put that contract in. 

Mr. James: I have been through the contract, and am sure that no 
consent of the commissioners is necessary. All that is necessary is, that 
we should give notice three days beforehand, acording to the section in the 
act, and that we have done, as isadmitted. If your worship should be of 
opinion that what I have said is no answer to the summons, I shall then 
show that this was a case of emergency, within the meaning of the 109th 
section of the act now before you. e were complained of as not sup- 
plying a sufficient light to the public and private lamps, and to enable us 
to do so we were obliged to lay down a larger pipe. I shall show you also 
that there was a leakage, and that the pipe itself, which is now in court, is 
actually rotten. Being a case of emergency, we took the opportunity 
of laying down a larger pipe in the place of the one we were obliged to 
remove. Then, if you should consider that this is not an answer to the 
summons, I shall argue that upon the terms of the act, section 109, we 
were only bound to give three days’ notice if we were laying down “any 
new mains of pipes,” and not when simply laying down a new main. You 
will observe that the charge in the summons is in the singular, and the 
words in the act of Parliament plural. It was not possible to take the 
summons out in any other form, because it is only a case of one main; and, 
I contend that we cannot be convicted and subjected to a penalty under 
this clause. If you should consider that none of these three things are 
sufficient answers, then I am quite ready to contest thr question with Mr. 
Slee upon the words of the act of Parliament, and shall be able to show 
that, admitting this is a main and not a service pipe, about which they 
are wrong, and that we are not entitled, under the first part of the section 
of the act, to lay a main without three days’ notice in writing, yet that 
we have not committed an offence which brings us under the penalty 
sought to be imposed upon us, 

Macisrrate: The first part relates to “any main of pipes ;”’ the second 
refers to “any new main of pipes;” but the third speaks in the plural, of 
“any new mains of pipes.” 

Mr. James: But that part in the singular relates to water, not gas. 

MacistraTe: And when it comes to speak of gas, it speaks in; the 

lural ? 
, Mr. James: That is not the only puzzling thing in the act. 

Macisrrate: But it may help your argument to show that, as far as 
gas is concerned, the act speaks in the plural. Why it should not be as 
much annoyance to the public to put down two mains of gas as one of 
water, I do not understand; but if the act of Parliament clearly draws a 
distinction between the two, and says that you shall not lay down one 
water-main or two gas-mains without notice, has the bench any right to 
say that theact of Parliament should not be understood in its literal sense ? 

Mr. James: I say that you have no right to fine me for laying down one. 

Magistrate: I give no opinion just now, but I say it seems strange. 

Mr. James: If you can tell me the meaning of the term “ mains of 
pipes,” I shall be obliged. 

Magistrate: I presume it is a technical distinction. 

Mr. James: I have asked engineers, and they cannot tell; it is not 
English. If you take main as an adjective, it means “‘ principal, chief ;”” 
but “* mains of pipes” is nonsense. 

MacistratTeE: Is it nonsense in the singular? 

Mr. James: It is equally nonsense. But “ main-pipes” is a correct 
term. I suppose the Legislature means “ main lines of pipes.’ In order 
to show that this is so, I have here a copy of the original bill brought 
into the House of Commons by Sir B. Hall. It has these words in this 
clause—“ any new lines of main-pipes.” That I understand. 

Maaistrate: How are the New River acts framed? because they are 
the originals, and there are plenty of such acts from the reign of Queen 
Anne downwards. 

Mr. James: The original bill was intelligible, but this is not so. 

Macistrate: You can hardly call “ mains of pipes” a class of pipes. 

Mr. James: The main-pipes are the trunk-lines through which the 
bulk of the gas passes. 

Macisrrate: I do not know what Johnson says is the meaning of the 
word “ main.” 

Mr. James: Ihave looked. He says the meaning is “chief, principal, 
or leading.” 

Mr. Sire: It means the leading pipes to supply others, I believe. 

Mr. James: Sol believe. Now it is quite certain that this was no 
main, on Mr, Slee’s own admission, for, instead of snpplying others, it was 
plugged up at the end. What the Legisture evidently intended by this 
clause was, to prevent the possibility of any new company coming into the 
district and breaking up the ground without permission of the board. 
Very recently the question was tried for the purpose of deciding the ques- 
tion of the right of a new compony, not incorporated at all, to open the 
roads of atown for the purpose of laying down pipes. It was taken on 
appeal to the Lords Justices, and they allowed the company to lay mains 
without consent. The Town Commissioners brought an action to eject 
their pipes from the road, and also indicted the company, and the Court of 
Queen’s Bench decided that the company could not, without consent of the 
commissioners, introduce their pipes. Tt was in order to settle that ques- 
tion that these words are introduced, to show that no new company should 
come into a district where a gas company was already in existence, and 
break open the roads without the permission of the authorities. 

Macistrate: Who drew this bill? 

Mr. James: I think it was Mr. Coulson, 

Macisrrate: This is a very important question, after what has fallen 
from Mr. James about the decision of the court. Is it worth while to 
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argue it further before me > It is not likely that either party will be 
satisfied; though I could give you a decision to enable you to test the 


int. 

“i Sixx: We should be happy to have your worship’s opinion. 

Macisrrate : It will certainly have to go to a court, and there the 
opinion of a police magistrate is worthless, 

Mr. James : I shall not esteem it so, I assure you. 

Macisrrate : I should not object to give an opinion. In the case of a 
water company, on one occasion, where there was a question as to the fees 
to be paid to en, I gave jadement, pro forma, to enable the parties 
to fo to the Court of Queen’s h. 

r. James: I think, as Mr. Slee has brought me here, you ought to de- 
cide in my favour, I have not raised the question. 

Maaisrrate: The question turns on tho very awkward construction of 
the act of Parliament; and, as I am asked to inflict a penalty upon the 
party summoned, I feel a great difficulty, because the meaning of the 
statute is so obscure; it strikes me that it would be better, without giving a 
decision, to dismiss the case. Can you appeal then ? 

Mr. James: Quite as well as in the other case. 

Mr. Size: But then we must be the appellants. 

Maaisrrate: Can you remove this rather nice point on the construc- 
tion of this clause as to the cause of difference between singular and 
plural, as here employed, and also as to the expression “mains of pipes ?” 

Mr. Stzz: What I apprehend the Legislature meant was, more than 
one piece of main. The pipes are in seperate lengths. (Laughter). 

Maaisrrate: Then, if they had one sufficiently long, they might lay it 


down. 

Mr. Sixx: If I prove they put down two, they must be convicted. 

Whe me : Is there any difficulty in putting down any length of iron 
|| in one piece ? 

Mr. Bran: You will see that in their notice of February 8, they ask to 
take up the present “ main” in Vine Street, and to put down one of larger 
dimensions. 

Macarstrate: But, as = have come to ask for a penalty, you must 
show that the law is clearly in your favour. According to Mr. James, the 
act of Parliament is defective, and the company could get over the diffi- 

culty by putting down one length. 

\| Mr, Size: If your worship decides to dismiss the case, we must go to 

the court, for we cannot allow them to break up the streets as they please. 

|| Magistrate: Supposing what Mr. James says is the case, that you are 
dissatisfied with their supply of gas, and they desire to remedy it, they can 
only do so by laying down bigger pipes. 

|| Mr. James: We are under covenant to do it. 

Mr. Sixx: You can only do it in case of emergency, or when there is 
a defect in your pipes. We must appeal to the court, and if the company 
proceed to break up the streets, we must take another step, and indict them. 

MaaistratTe: How soon can you bring on an appeal ? 

Mr. James: We can arrange it for an early day. 

Magistrate: I would throw this out for your consideration :—Let the 
matter stand over for a few days, to see if any arrangement can be come to. 
| Mr, Stee: If your worship is of opinion that they have not committed 
ee i large enough to bring them within the terms of the clause of 
' this act-—— 

Maaisrrate : I must take the whole act, and at present I am inclined 
to think that they are not brought within its meaning, because it speaks 
| of “ mains of pipes,” and not in the singular number. 
| Mr. James: Besides, we can clearly prove it to be a case of emer- 
| gency. 
| _ If you choose to withdraw your point as to the con- 

struction of the act, and proceed on the question of emergency, I can 
have no difficulty in deciding at once. 

|| Mr. James: Let the matter be argued at the sessions. It is a question 
| of vast importance. Let the case be taken as upon the summons. 

Mr. Sixx: That is all I want—a decision upon the construction of the 

act, and not on the question of emergency. 
| Mr, James: I take the whole case to the sessions. 
|| After some further discussion, the suggestion of the worthy magistrate 
|| was agreed to, and the case adjourned till the following week. 











Tuurspay, May 22. 
|! All the parties appeared before Mr. Coomne again this day, on the ad- 
| journed summons. 
‘| Mr. James said, I was in hopes that I should not have been obliged to 
| trouble your worship again. You will recollect that this case was ad- 
journed to see if some arrangement could be come to as to an appeal. I 
had not an opportunity of consulting my clients until Tuesday, when I 
was instructed to write a letter to Mr. Slee, stating that we could not 
agree to a nominal fine for the sake of appeal to the quarter sessions; but 
‘if the Board of Works would withdraw the summons, and allow the 
|| company to finish their works, we were prepared to state a special case 
,for the opinion of the Court of Queen’s Bench upon the construction of 
the act. In answer to that, Mr. Slee states that he could not lay the 
‘letter before the board till their next meeting, and that his insructions 
were peremptory to obtain the decision of the magistrate. 

Magistrate : I have been considering this case over, and I still feel 
, considerable difficulty about the construction of the 109th clause in the 
jact. I thought it possible that the interpretation clause might settle the 
point, but it does not. I will hear anything you may have to state ; but, 
unless you can get over that difficulty, it seems to me to be useless to go on. 

A lengthened cénversation took place between the counsel on both sides 
and the bench, but no new point was elicited. Mr. Slee, however, re- 
ferred to the act 57 Geo. ITI., c. 29, commonly known as Michael Angelo 
Taylor’s Act, for the purpose of arguing that the general intention of the 
Legislature was to prohibit the laying of “pipes o7 mains” without con- 
sent of the local authorities; and he suggested that the preposition in the 
phrase “ mains of pipes,” in the 18th and 19th Vic., cap. 133, was a mis- 
print for “ or.” 

Ultimately the magistrate decided that he could not deal with the case, 
and dismissed the summons. 
Mr. Sxze then applied for a new summons, under Michael Angelo 
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Taylor’s Act, which he said was unrepealed by the Metropolis Local 
Management Act. 

Maaistrate: If I grant you a summons under any other act of Par- 
liament, and the case should not be heard before me, do not let it be said 
that I have expressed an opinion. 

Mr. Suze: I should be exceedingly obliged, as your worship is ac- 
quainted with the merits of the case, if you would grant the summons for 
a day when your decision could be taken. 

Mr. James: I wish it to be understood, that, though this case has been 
dismissed because Mr. Slee has only proved the laying of one pipe, and 
the act of Parliament refers to “mains of pipes,” we have an abundant 
answer to the summons on other grounds—viz., that this is not a main 
within the meaning of the act, and that it was a case of emergency. 

Mr. Newman was then sworn to the facts deposed on the previous 
occasion, and the summons against the company granted, returnable on 
Friday, 6th June, being the day after the next meeting of the Local Board 
of Works, at which the magistrate expressed a hope some arrangement 
would be come to. 

Mr. Pocock, the chairman of the company, addressed the bench at the 
close of the case, and expressed, with some warmth, his indignation and 
regret at the course taken by the legal adviser of the district board, when 
the only object sought for by his company was to fulfil strictly and 
honourably the terms of their agreement with the public. 

Mr. Sxzx said, if he proved his case, the company would be liable to a| 
penalty under the act of 40s. for every square foot of ground opened 
without leave. 

Maaistrate : That will be only about £1900 in the whole! 

The parties then withdrew. 


Miscellaneous News. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
WEDNESDAY, May 14, 


A special meeting of the board was held at Guildhall this day for the pur- |; 
pose of resuming the discussion of the engineer’s report on the drainage of | 
the districts south of the Thames. i 

Mr. Tuwarres took the chair at twelve o’clock, and the minutes having |} 
been read and approved, || 

Mr. Miskin presented a memorial from the Rotherhithe board, setting || 
forth certain objections to the proposed plan of drainage. As, however, no || 
notice of intention to present such memorial had been given according to the || 
rule adopted by the board, the memorial was not received, it being under- || 
stood that the honourable member for the district would read it as part of his 1 
speech on the subject. 

: y THE SOUTHERN MAIN DRAINAGE. | 

Major Lyon, in resuming the debate said, he would not touch upon the 
chemical and scientific questions already so ably and fully treated by the || 
mover and seconder of the proposition before the board. There were, how- || 
ever, two or three points upon which he felt it necessary to offer observations. 
The honourable member (Mr. Carpmael) who submitted that proposition | 
entered largely into a comparison of Mr. Bazalgette’s with Mr. Frank Forster's || 
plan, but did not very particularly allude to the monetary part of the ques- ! 

| 

















} 


tion. He might state for the information of those members who were not | 
present throughout all the discussions in the committee, that this was a point 
upon which Mr. Bazalgette was pressed, and upon which he afforded the || 
most complete and satisfactory information. The question was often put out || 
of our doors, ‘*‘ Why does the board propose to adopt a plan which will cost 
upwards of £800,000, when there is amongst their archives an approved plan 
by the late Mr. Frank Foster, the carrying out of which was estimated not 
to exceed £250,000?” But a very erroneous opinion existed on this subject; || 
and in the first question put to Mr. Bazalgette, it was elicited that Mr. || 
Forster’s plan only went to Deptford, whereas the one now before the board |! 
was continued to Plumstead, which extension would in itself cause an addi- 
tional outlay of £250,000. Then, further, it appeared that in Mr. Forster’s 
plan a great portion of the upper district was not included, and there was no 
rovision made for compensation, both of which Mr. Bazalgette’s embraced. | 
hese three additional items were very important elements in the considera- 
tion of the relative merits of each plan. Mr. Bazalgette further stated that | 
the plan of drainage from Kennington to Deptford, which was called | 
Frank Forster’s plan, was not upon sufficiently large a scale to admit of all 
that extra drainage provision which would be required in order to carry off 
the waters of floods, &c., as far west as Richmond, and which was ultimately 
intended by his plan. With regard to the question of a two-feet fall per 
mile, although satisfactorily settled in the minds of many engineers, it had 
been broadly stated that in the official books of the proceedings of a former 
commission of sewers, there was a document printed from a statement made 
by Mr. Stephenson to the effect, that in that gentleman’s opinion nothing 
less than four feet per mile would be serviceable as a fallin the sewers. Now, 
when he (Major Lyon) heard that statement, he searched for the document 
referred to, and certainly found that such a statement had been made before 
the commission ; but it did not at all appear that Mr. Stephenson was the 
person who made it, or that he had in any way endorsed it. But, in order to 
settle the point, he had placed himself in direct communication with that 
eminent engineer, and had proposed to him the question whether the state- 
ment in that book was his, and if not, whether he was at all aware of its ex- 
istence? To that communication Mr. Stephenson replied as follows :—“ 1 
have read the extract from the minutes of the general committee dated the 
27th of June, 1850, and also the ‘ Remarks upon the System of Drainage for 
the Surrey and Kent Districts, with Suggestions for its Improvement.’ 
have no reason to doubt that I laid that document before the committee of 
which I was a member, but I am confident that not one sentence contained 
in it was ever penned or dictated by myself. With regard to the paragraph 
to which you have drawn my particular attention, 1 am equally confident 
that I could not have sanctioned it, for it is at variance with the principles 
which guide me in the consideration of such questions, Indeed I may say, 
that to fix a rate of fall without reference to other circumstances is a serious 
engineering error.”” After reading such a letter as this, there could be, he 
thought, no doubt whatever as to Mr. Stephenson’s opinion on the subject. 
The next question to which he would refer was the float test; and this had 
been less touched upon than the other points. Before entering upon it he 
would merely observe, that still greater doubts had been thrown upon the 
accuracy of former tests by a remark made by Mr. Offor, which had been 
clearly misunderstood. Mr, Offor, rather in error, stated that there were 1D 
the archives of this board certain documents which proved that the tests 
already made were wrong; but this was not the case. Proofs of that sort 
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'l there were none, though there were some letters of rather an amusing cha- 
racter on the subject from a practical man. The inference sought to be 
'| drawn from Mr, Oifor’s remarks was, that the letters and statements called 
“ proofs,” and which were written and made by a Mr. Francis, went to upset 
Mr. Bazalgette’s plan. They certainly tended, if ey ag soe to anything, 
to upset the float test; but they also went to support Mr. Bazalgette’s plan. 
|| Now the board had been asked by Sir Benjamin Hall to delay the considera- 
\| tion of the present discussion, in order that some further trials with the float 
might be made. He (Major Lyon) much regretted it, because it would, in 
the minds of some, be deemed a sufficient reason for postponing the matter ; 
'| whereas, after all, it was the most puerile request and application that 
could be made to them. He believed that, if the honourable gentleman (Sir 
B. Hall) would confine his attention to the management or mismanagement 
|| of his own office, he would be much better employed than in interfering in 
the deliberations of this board. Moreover, the request was not made in the 
most courteous manner ; for, certainly, a verbal message was not the mode in 
|| which such a body should be addressed, either by a minister of the Crown or 
any other person. He could not but express a hope that any further com- 
munication to them would be in writing, and that at least it would have 
common sense to sanction it. To ask the board to give a seven days’ trial to 
an experiment for the on em of proving or disproving other — 
which, whether good or bad, extended over many months, was so absurd that 
he felt by this time the honourable baronet must be ashamed of the applica- 
tion he had made. With regard to the statements of Mr. Francis, who, 
though a practical man, was evidently carried away by the excitement of 
|the subject, it.was clear that he had gone further than the facts authorised 
| him as to the effect of the tide upon any matter thrown into the river. But 
whatever errors might exist on the float test, it could be proved that the re- 
sults were in favour of Mr. Bazalgette’s plan. Mr. Wright had very truly 
stated that, if those experiments were correct, it followed that, with the pre- 
| sent system of drainage, the whole of the sewerage of London would be car- 
|ried by the tide up to Richmond, even allowing for its discharge at high 
water ; and therefore he (Major Lyon) was —_—_, satisfied to go on with- 
/out any further test whatever. e had made inquiries, and had ascertained 
| that the ebb tide was so much stronger than the flood tide upon the mean, 
| that he required to have no further proof that, if the sewerage were put into 
|the Thames at high water at Plumstead, there was no fear of its returning 
}even so high as Greenwich. Then the river itself being a deodoriser, that 
| which was lighter would immediately rise to the surface, and mix with the 
/ water in such large proportions, the area being so extensive, that it would 
| become perfectly innoxious; while the heavier parts, which touched the 
| ground, would meet with such obstructions to their moving up with the flood 
| for the first two hours, that he felt that this question was satisfactorily disposed 
lof. Certainly there was the question as to the time and place of throwing it in, 
| and on this point gentlemen might hold different opinions; and it was just pos- 
| sible that, when the whole subject was sent by the board for the consideration 
| of the Government, it might be decided that Plumstead was not the best place 
for the purpose; but that it ought to be two or three miles further down. 
He (Major Lyon) did not hold that opinion himself; but he felt it was 
probable it would be so regarded elsewhere. Still, even this alteration would 
|| not affect the principle of Mr. Bazalgette’s plan; it merely raised the question 
| of spending so many thousand pounds more in the necessary extension beyond 
| the present proposed outfall. He was aware that Plumstead marshes were 
| very low, and perhaps the recent accident on the opposite side of the river 
might raise the question as to whether a similar danger did not threaten in 
connection with this scheme; but, on looking into the particulars of this 
accident, it would be seen that it arose from the fact that half the power or 
|| strength was removed, and the whole resistance, therefore, fell upon the 
other half, which was insufficient to bear the strain. But in this case there 
would be no dock gates whatever; and he had no doubt that an engineer of 
|| very moderate ability could so make works at Plumstead as that there would be 
|| D0 danger of accident from the tide at any time. The only question really seemed 
to be, that in calculating the probable rise of the tide, only 23 or 24 feet might 
1 be allowed, whereas on extraordinary occasions it would rise to 30 feet, and the 
| district would be flooded; but such miscalculation would simply prove that they 
| had had some bad engineering. As to the point of outlet, it was sure that 
i Mr. Bazalgette would not consider that his plan was set aside, if the board, 
|| upon consideration, should direct him to carry it down the banks of the river 
| three or four miles further than now proposed ; it was merely a question of 
|| detail, and did not touch the general principles whatever. Then, as to the 
H time. Some persons seemed to think it would be better to deliver the sewerage 
\|at high water. If he understood Mr. Bazalgette aright, he did not propose 
|| always to put it in two hours before high water; but when the time admitted 
||of its being delivered within two hours, to commence at high water. Of 
‘| course, if it required more time, it would be better to begin two hours before 
|| the flood had attained its height, rather than to have to continue to do so 
after the ebb had set in for a considerable time. The last hour of the flood 
|| was a very weak one; the fifth hour was pretty strong, but that was of little 
importance ; and he was of opinion that, even delivered two full hours before 
high water, the sewerage would not go as many miles up the stream. He 
| had given his opinion on these points to justify him in stating that he did 
|| not consider any further experiments with the float were necessary. He 
|| had had placed in his hands, and he believed other members also had had 
|| likewise, a letter addressed by a Mr. Morewood to the chairman of the board, 
|| in reference to his plan for the ‘‘ Great London Drainage,” and which he 
|| said had been tested before a parliamentary committee by all the first en- 
|| gineers of the day, and declared by the chairman of that committee to be 
{| entirely satisfactory. This was one of the plans referred to by Mr. Bazalgette, 
!| and stood No. 18 in the “‘ Summary of Plans” given by him in an appendix 
|| to his report. He (Major Lyon) found, on examination, that this was a plan 
y which proposed the construction of one set of sewers for the sewerage, and 
| the application of the present sewers for the storm waters. Such being the 
| case, he considered that circumstance was a sufficient reason for the board 
|| not adopting it. Any plan that proposed the construction of two sets of sewers 
||—one for the passage of the waters which would be required to deodorise the 
|| sewerage and flush the drains—could not have a locus standi before the board, 
|and was not worth their spending any time in the consideration of. 
|| Mr. Dovunron wished it to be clearly understood, that in voting for the 
peeement of the debate last Friday, he had no desire that any undue 
|| delay should take place in bringing this important question to an issue. On 
| the present occasion he felt it necessary to call the attention of the board to 
|| the state of the southern drainage of the metropolis at the time they were 
| called into existence. They knew, of course, that there were many schemes 
| propounded before 1850; but it was not until August in that year that any- 
| thing definite was placed before the public. That was Mr. Prank Forster's 
|| plan, which began at Kennington and ended at Greenwich Marshes, the 
|| estimated cost of which was £249,281; and which received the approval 
,of the Commission of Sewers, comprising several eminent engineers, and 
\\among them Sir John Burgoyne and Mr. Stephenson. So satisfied were 
\ they of its efficiency, that they not only adopted the scheme, but issued con- 
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tracts and received tenders for the execution of the works; and the 3 
would now have been rapidly approaching completion but for financial diffi- 
culties. In 1853, Mr. Bazalgette, the then engineer of the commission, 
ropounded another scheme, similar in many respects to that now before the 
; it began at Putney and ended at Deptiord and the cost was esti- 
mated at £637,000. In 1855, another commission adopted Mr. Frank Fors- 
ter’s plan, with an extension down to Plumstead, at a cost for the whole line, 
to the same point of ay as now proposed, of £463,000. Mr. 
in the course he took, evidently admitted that in this question the 
could not pass over the fact that Mr. Frank Forster’s plan had been before 
the public; and the fact which he (Mr. Doulton) had just named, that the 
plan had been adopted by two former Commissions of Sewers, was sufficient 
to prove that this board ought not to overlook the point, He knew that in 
a matter of this sort the board ought not to cavil about the expenditure of 
a few thousand pounds in securing what they wanted—a complete and = 
fect scheme; but, if they could get such a one for £400,000 or 5 
surely no honourable member would say that they were justified in expend- 
ing £800,000. He was ne aware that they had the powers to tax 
the ratepayers, but he hoped they would never avail themselves of that 
power when they could avoid it, and yet perform the duties Ne to 
the public as efficiently. Without going intothe full particulars of Mr. Frank 
Forster’s scheme, he would call the attention of the board to the main 
— of difference between it and the one now pro; for their adoption. 
hat commenced at Kennin this at Putney ; that provided for pump- 
ing into reservoirs, this had outlets at spring tides, r. Forster’s had a 
minimum fall of four feet mile, Mr. Bazalgette’s only two. Mr. Fors- 
ter’s carried off the rain-fall in one portion of the district by open inexpen- 
sive cuttings, Mr. Bazalgette’s by large covered sewers. These were the 
omen —_ of difference ; but there was another, not alluded to by the 
onourable members who had spoken, but which appeared to him to be most 
important. In Mr. Forster’s scheme, included in the estimates he had 
given, he had several what he called “ intermediate lines” running from 
the main lines into the low populous districts, the cost of which were esti- 
mated at £25,000. Besides this, there was an additional sum of £32,000 
for alterations in the existing sewers, to connect them with the main and 
intermediate lines. Thus, the board would see, there was a c of £57,000 
included in Mr. Forster's estimates for purposes not contemplated by Mr. 
Bazalgette, except, indeed, in the short low-level or Bermondsey branch. The 
principles adopted by Mr. Forster were these :—first, that the whole of the 
sewerage must be poured into the Thames at such a point, and during such 
a state of the tide, as that it should never return to pollute the river within 
the limits of the metropolis; second, that all new works should be laid down at 
such a level as to ensure complete drainage; third, that there should be such a 
velocity attained by the fall as would be sufficient to carry away all sewerage 
matters ; and, fourthly, a constant and uninterrupted flow. Now, he (Mr. 
Doulton) maintained that this scheme was as much Robert Stephenson's as 
it was Frank Forster’s. He knew some honourable members would not like 
to admit this; and he did not mean to meet their assertions to the contrary 
by mere statements of his own, but would read what Mr. Stephenson him- 
self said upon the point. In his evidence given before the Great Drainage 
Commission, page 155, he said—‘* I was connected with Mr. Forster; at 
least, I took — interest in the question, and every step he took I was cog- 
nisant of.” In another part, in answer to a question put to him, he said— 
** No doubt Mr. Forster’s scheme was got up under my direction.” There 
they had an assertion which was equivalent to saying that the plan in 
question was their joint production, and fully justified the statement he had 
made. He now came to notice the objections to Mr. Forster’s scheme, as 
brought forward by Mr. Carpmael. The honourable gentleman said that Mr. 
Forster's plan was never intended to embrace the whole of the southern 
districts; but what did Mr. Forster himself say when addressing the com- 
missioners >—*‘ In obedience to the instructions which I had the honour to 
receive from you, I now proceed to furnish a report and estimates for a com- 
plete system of drainage for the Surrey and Kent district, including extensive 
alterations in the existing lines of drainage.” He f Doulton) might, 
perhaps, be asked what districts were intended ? e answered thus, in 
general terms, that they were precisely the same districts, with the exception 
the portion lying between Kennington and Putney, which Mr. Bazalgette’s 
scheme embraced, including, first, ‘‘ the upland, high-level, thinly-populated 
ortion comprising Clapham, Stockwell, Brixton, Norwood, Dulwich, Cam- 
sewer and Peckham, containing 14} square miles. Secondly, Vauxhall, 
Kennington, Lambeth, Newington, Southwark, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, 
and Deptford, containing about 8} square miles.” The other m- 
prising Battersea, Wandsworth, and Putney—he did not touch, though he 
did intend that ultimately it should extend in that direction, even as far as 
Richmond. 

Deputy Harrison: Where do you find that fact? Are you reading from 
any document which leads you to say that he intended to carry it on to 
Richmond ? 

Mr. DovuLTon said he was stating these things on the authority of the 
Blue Book on the London Drainage Bill. On page 126 of that book, the 
question was put to Mr. Bazalgette—‘ Is there anything in this plan to 
justify you in saying that it was part of this scheme to go to Richmond?” 

he reply was—*‘ No; but according to my opinion, in order to intercept 
the sewerage from the Thames, it is necessary to do that.” 

Deputy Harrison: I want to know what evidence you have that Mr. 
Forster intended to go to Clapham ? 

Mr. Dovutron: In answer to the question put to Mr. Bazalgette—“ Do 
you mean that he intended to the system to Richmond?” he answered 
—“‘ It was the intention of Mr. Forster to extend the sewerage as far as 
Richmond,” 

Deputy Harrison: But, before this, you were quoting from Frank 
Forster, that it was his intention to drain Clapham. 

Mr. Dovtton: No, I did not; I alluded to the paper before referred to. 

Mr. Davis: What is that paper ? 

The CuateMan: It is the paper which Major Lyon alluded to as having 
been handed in by Mr. Stephenson. But what the worthy deputy wants 
3 — is, whether Mr. Forster himself states that he intended to drain 

apham, 4 

Mr. Dovrron proceeded to quote from the parliamentary papers. Mr. 
Bazalgette, when before the committee on the London drainage, was asked— 
* Can it be said that we intercept the sewerage when it comes into the river 
at many points higher than Putney?” and his answer was, in effect, that 
in order perfectly to intercept the sewerage from the Thames, it would be 
necessary to carry the plan as far as Richmond. In moving the reception 
of the plan now before the board, Mr. Carpmael had told them that Dulwich 
would be quite inaccessible by Mr. Forster's plan. But what was the fact? 
Why, that Dulwich was expressly included in Mr. Forster’s report, and the 
sewer which he proposed occupied precisely the same position as that of Mr. 
Bazalgette. He knew that it might be said that Mr. Forster's P was 
for an open sewer, and Mr. Bazalgette’s for a covered one; but where did 
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that lead them to? This branch line received the drainage and the rain- 
water of the upper district, and came down to Deptford by gravitation. 
There there was a 4-feet barrel drain to carry it ; but, if it overflowed, it must 
run—sew: and rain-water, and all—into the creek. If a 4-feet sewer was 
sufficient, then why A Ne a 6 feet 9 inch barrel sewer to run into it? Mr. 
Carpmael said that if Mr. Forster’s plan had been carried out, the lower dis- 
tricts would have been flooded. It was no use meeting assertion by assertion, 
and therefore he would refer to testimony. In page 19 of the Report on 
the Metropolitan Drainage, Mr. Forster laid this down as a principle— 
“To provide a natural escape by the power of gravity alone for storm 
waters and land floods, independent of the ordinary sewers, whose con- 
tents will on the south side of the Thames require artificially lifting, 
and to construct the new sewers of such sizes only as may be sufficient 
to take the general drainage of the district, including ordinary rainfalls, 
connecting them at about mean low water with outlets for heavy floods ;’”’ and 
on page he said— I mentioned above that it is not proposed that 
the engines should have to raise all the storm waters or land floods; 
these will be provided for, in extraordinary cases, by the four existing out- 
lets, viz., the Effra, the Farl, the Duffield, and St. John sewers, and by 
means of reservoirs, and a diversion of the upper part of the Effra, to keep 
the low-lying and thickly-inhabited part of the district free from floods.” 
That was the answer which he (Mr. Doulton) would give to the statements 
against this part of the scheme. In the paper to which reference had been 
made, it was stated that by Mr. Forster’s scheme every contingency was pro- 
vided against in every part of the district, whether arising from rain water 
or sewerage. With these plain and positive statements before them, it did 
appear surprising that honourable members should make the remarks they 
had done. But Mr. Carpmael summed up his objections by saying that Mr. 
Forster’s was a plan for fine weather only; but a reference to the plan and 
report would prove that it was intended as well for foul weather as for fine— 
for house drainage, for rain floods, and every purpose for which it was re- 
quired. He (Mr. Doulton) would leave to the honourable gentleman to settle 
with the engineers in Great George Street the censures which he thus cast 
upon them. He would now proceed to state a few of his objections to the 
scheme at present before the board. First, he objected to it because it pro- 
posed to violate a principle which the board must recognise in any scheme 
they might adopt. The 135th section of the Metropolitan Local Management 
Act stated that the board, having the main sewers of the metropolis vested in 
them, * shall make such sewers and works as they may think necessary for 
preventing all or any part of the sewerage within the metropolis from flowing 
or passing into the River Thames in or near the metropolis, and shall cause 
such sewers and works to be completed on or before the 31st day of December, 
1860.” He asked, was this principle insisted upon and carried out by this 
scheme? He unhesitatingly answered, ‘‘No.”” In Mr. Bazalgette’s report 
they were furnished with the results of experiments made by Mr. Forster for 
the purpose of ascertaining how far it was necessary to go in order to prevent 
the sewerage discharged into the river from finding its way back into the 
metropolis. On page 9 he said—‘‘ The main object was, of course, to deter- 
mine how near to London the sewerage could be discharged into the river, at 
or near high water, without finding its way back again to the inhabited parts 
of the town. The experiments prove that it was essential to go as far as 
Barking Creek ; and also, as regards the level of the discharge, they demon- 
strated that it should take place at or as near high water as practicable.” 
And on the next page he said, ‘ It mnst be borne in mind that the delivery 
of the sewerage at high water into the river, at any point, is equivalent to 
its discharge at low water at a point twelve miles lower down the river; 
therefore, the construction of twelve miles of sewer is saved by discharging 
the sewerage at high, instead of at low, water.” And yet, in the face of this, 
it was proposed by this scheme, under certain circumstances, to discharge the 
sewerage at Plumstead at low water, which, according to the experiments 
made, would be tantamount to discharging it at high water between London 
and Blackfriars Bridges. True, it was only to be so dealt with in case of 
accidents to the pumps; but, supposing such a thing to happen, and two or 
three weeks required in their repair, how could the board carry out the 
uirements of the act, when for five or six hours a day they were compelled 
at low water to discharge all the sewerage of the metropolis within the power 
of the tide to bring it back to the heart of the town? But, in order to make 
provision for discharging the sewerage at that state of the tide, the advantage 
of an increased fall at the extreme end of the sewer was lost. They lost also 
the chance of having the sewers sufficiently deep in some places as to drain 
the district through which it passed. How, by Mr. Bazalgette’s plan, did 
they propose to drain the district between Greenwich and Plumstead, where 
the proposed sewers would run out of the ground? In addition to this, they 
lost the possibility of a decrease in the diameter of the sewers; and he (Mr. 
Doulton) could not help still feeling that the 2-feet fall was a great objection. 
In the paper to which he had alluded, as the one which Mr. Stephenson 
presented to the Commission of Sewers, it was insisted upon in the strongest 
terms that there must be a fall of 4 feet per mile, as the least inclination of 
which a sewer would admit without a deposit. He did not wish to mystify 
the subject, and was free to admit that the increased diameter of the sewer 
would compensate for the loss of fall so far as the sewerage water was con- 
cerned, but would it compensate for the tendency to deposit? In this paper 
velocity was spoken of; and it was there insisted that with a less fall than 
24 feet the sewers would be choked up. In reference to deposit, Mr. Carp- 
mael said the only objection he had heard to Mr. Bazalgette’s plan was, that 
it did not provide flushing reservoirs. 
Mr. CarpMAEL : I said that was the only objection I had seen in print. 
Mr. Dovtton: But the honourable gentleman added, that all Mr. Bazal- 
gotte had to do was to open his flood-gates, and have the whole Thames for 
is reservoir. But what would he then effect? Why, he must either send 
the waters of the Thames through the sewers with such velocity as would 
destroy the bed of the river at the point of discharge, or else flood the sewers 
and fail to remove the deposit. He might speak of the relative sizes of the 
sewers, but if he did, he would perhaps be told that he was questioning the 
rinciples which in such matters guided all engineers ; still it must be recol- 
fected that several eminent men in the —- entirely rejected the for- 
mula. There was only one other point of difference between the plan of Mr. 
Forster and Mr. .Bazalgette’s. In the paper to which he had referred—the 
Appendix to the Reports of the Engineers, page 23—it was urged as a strik- 
ing and most important recommendation of Mr. Forster’s plan, that it could 
be carried out by sections consecutively; and that each section, as carried 
out, would be a direct and immediate benefit to the district through which it 
—_ Could the same be said of the one now before them? What did Mr. 
ubitt say in reference to the former scheme, which in its main features very 
much resembled this? He said—*‘ Mr. Bazalgette’s plan must be carried 
out asa whole before any benefit can result.’”’ And now, having noticed some 
objections, he would frankly say that, if these were removed, he would be as 
ready as any one to help to carry out this great plan. He was not bound up 
in Mr. Frank Forster’s scheme at all. He adopted it because it came before 
him with the highest recommendations, not as the scheme of one man, but 
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as the scheme unanimously adopted by first one and then another commis- 
sion; and therefore he did feel that it was worthy the attention of the board, 
If it could be shown that Mr. Forster’s scheme, with the proposed extension, 
would not effect the object, he for one was ous to throw it over, and 
adopt this or any other which would do it. His anxiety was to get a good 
scheme, and a perfect scheme ; and he asked that no scheme should be adopted 
which did not promise to be all this, without a large and wasteful expendi- 
ture of the public money. pies 

Mr. Drxon said, in his opinion the float test was the most ridiculous thing 
ever attempted. In proof of the correctness of the opinion which he held, | 
that any matter thrown into the river had a strong tendency to go out sea- | 
wards, he quoted from a letter received by him from Mr. Baker, the coroner 
for the eastern division of the county of Middlesex, who said, in reply to | 
his inquiry, “I have noticed, in my experience as coroner, that the bodies of | 
persons drowned in the River Thames are more frequently found below than | 
above the spot where their deaths have occurred.” 

Mr. BristowE regretted that Mr. Doulton’s speech had ended without any | 
practical point being put for their consideration. He had left them with a 
number of crude objections, with a quantity of statements bearing directly 
against the scheme proposed, and with an expression of approval of some other 
plan, which, though he recommended, he did not, by way of amendment, | 
ask the board to take into consideration. The honourable member proceeded 
to trace the origin and history of the board from the time of the passing of 
the Metropolis Local Management Act down to the reception of the engi- 
neer’s report on the southern drainage. Having well considered the plan 
thus proposed to them, he was of opinion that it indicated the course which | 
in this important matter the board ought to adopt. At the first blush of the 
thing, he had felt objections to it both on general and on local grounds. 
The general grounds were, the expense and the use of machinery; the local 
ones, such as arose from the portion of the plan which passed through Dept- 
ford. But his objections had been metand answered ; and, having the inte- 
rests of his constituents in view, he felt satisfied in the propriety of the 
course he was now taking. It appeared to him that at Deptford, where the 
contents of the low-level sewer were to be lifted into the high-level sewer, || 
the whole would be underground, and nothing but the machinery above the 
surface ; and that instead of there being, as he had feared, bad odours arising 
from the works, prejudicial to the health of the neighbourhood, the sewers || 
would be almost hermetically sealed. Mr. Doulton had referred to the drain- 
age of the district below Greenwich, and the fact he had stated had not es- | 
caped his (Mr. Bristowe’s) notice; but he found that, with the exception of a 
few houses situated in the marsh, the proposed system would be amply suffi- 
cient to drain every building which might hereafter be erected in that part 
of the district. Under such circumstances, he did not feel that he was 
warranted in placing the convenience of a small scattered locality like that 
against the convenience of the whole of the rest of the metropolis. To meet | 
that special need, a small auxiliary sewer could easily be laid down, and thus 
remove the difficulty. In his opinion, as Mr. Bazalgette’s plan was eminently 
practical, as it was the only one before them, and as they were limited as to 
the time at which the work committed to them must be completed, it would 
be sound policy on the 7 of the board to proceed with it at the earliest 
possible opportunity, and not wait for any tests which a minister of state 
might suggest to be tried. 

Mr. Hows moved, as an amendment, * That this board do resolve itself 
into a general committee, for the purpose of considering the plans for the 
drainage of the districts south of the Thames which received the unanimous 
sanction of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers on the 13th of August, 
1850; and also to consider the extension and modification thereof referred to 
in the order of the court of the 23rd of January, 1855.’’ He did not wish to 
detract from the merits of Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme; indeed, he was prepared 
to give that gentleman more credit than he assumed in his report; but he 
felt that the board had committed an error in asking their engineer to devise | 
a scheme when there was a plan in the archives of the board which had 
received the sanction of several sewers’ commissions and the highest engineer- 
ing talent of the day. Even after hearing the statements of Major Lyon, he 
had no hesitation in asserting that Mr. Robert Stephenson had completely 
identified himself with the plan of Mr. Frank Forster. In the minutes of 
evidence taken before a committee of the House of Commons, it appeared that 
Mr. Stephenson made this statement :—‘‘ I examined the greater part of 
London, and more especially directed by attention to the south side. . . We 
had proceeded so far as to complete our plans for the south side, and were 
about to issue contracts; but the question arose as to the powers of borrowing | 
money, &c.” And still further on he said, ‘* The reason why Mr. Frank | 
Forster’s scheme was not carried out was, that we had not power to raise the || 
money.” 

Major Lyon: But, though he admits the fact, he denies the inference. 

Mr. Hows continued: In the report of the engineers of the late commis- 
sion, in 1855, Mr. Bazalgette and Mr. Donaldson both endorsed that plan, 
the estimated cost of which was £241,297. In January, 1855, the commis- 
sioners resolved that Mr. Forster’s plan should be carried out, ‘ with such | 
alterations, improvements, and curtailments of the plan’’ as might be deemed 
necessary. He was convinced that, if examined by this board, that plan would 
be found to embrace every essential for the drainage of the south side of the 
metropolis, at a much less cost than the one now before them. 

Mr. Miskin seconded the amendment, and took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to read the memorial of the inhabitants of Rotherhithe to some parts 
of the proposed plan. The main objections will be gathered from the fol- | 
lowing statement of the engineer :— 

Mr. Bazaucerre having been called upon said: In the first place, the | 
fear of the inhabitants seemed to be that more sewerage than at present 
would be brought into the district; but in that supposition they were en- 
tirely in error. It was not proposed to bring in one gallon more than at | 
present; but it was proposed to intercept a large quantity, and relieve the 
district by a direct line of sewer through it. The present sewers were over- | 
charged when the tide was up, and the district suffered from flooding. By 
his plan it was proposed, through the medium of the high-level sewer, to cut | 
off all the waters at present flowing into that district from the uplands, and || 
to further relieve it by the construction of a sewer with a constant discharge, || 
which would draw off all the water from the district from Bermondsey and || 
Rotherhithe to Deptford. The inhabitants seemed further to be alarmed | 


lest the size of the sewer should not be sufficient to carry off all the drainage | 











and waste water, and they urged that its diameter should not be less than | 
6 feet 9 inches. He (Mr. Bazalgette) called the attention of the board to || 
this fact, because many gentlemen seemed to be afraid that his sewers were | 
much too large. He might however mention, that a sewer 5} feet in | 
diameter, with a 4-feet fall, would discharge as much sewerage as two 
sewers 5 feet in diameter with a fall of 2 feet, which the others had. The 
sewers which he proposed to construct in this part of the district were con- 
siderably larger than those which were proposed by Mr. Forster. In addi- 
tion to this, he had taken advantage of a sewer which ran nearly parallel 
with it to the same point, but was at present tide-locked, and required "i 
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short additional length to connect it; so that he got an auxiliary to his Ber- 
mondsey branch. 

Mr. Miskin : What is the size of this sewer ? 

Mr. Bazaueerre said, the one proposed by Mr. Forster was 6 feet 4 inches ; 
that now proposed would be 6 feet 6 inches, and there would be the same 
outlets for storm overflows as now existed. The inhabitants seemed further 
to apprehend that he had not provided for the actual population of the 
district, but that he had assumed 30,000 to the square mile, whereas they 
said it reached 60,000; but, if gentlemen would look to his report, they 
would see that that was not his statement. He stated, that where he had to 
deal with a suburban district, he assumed that in the course of years it would 
be built over, and the population increased from 10,000 to perhaps 30,000 
per square mile; but he stated at the same time that in closely inhabited 
parts of London, where the present population considerably exceeded that 
proportion, the actual numbers were estimated for. The next point was with 
regard to the water supply. The memorial stated that 5 cubic feet per head 

r diem was insufficient, because of the large factories existing in the dis- 
trict, and which sent down large quantities of water daily. He had taken 
| this matter into consideration in forming his estimate ; he had taken private 
| houses and factories, and he had found that the total averaged twenty gallons 
Lper diem ; but, as he considered this was insuflicient—and they were bound 
to provide for the contingency of an improved water supply—he had calcu- 
lated for the disposal of one-third more, which he believed would be sufficient 
to allow for the consumption in parks, fountains, and baths and washhouses. 
| With regard to the lowering of the invert and covering over the Earl sewer, 
he would only say that there was a large number of those sewers that would 
have to be dealt with when the main drainage was effected, but of course 
these must be subservient. In reference to storm overflows, his object 
had been, that while the low-level sewer would have to be dependent upon 
|the pumps, the machinery should be constructed in such a manner that any 
~ of it could be repaired. With that view he had provided all along the 





ine of sewers that, if at any time he wanted to turn the water down one 
|channel, he could do so. The storm overflow through Rotherhithe would 
|act, in fact, as a Grainage sewer, falling towards the main sewer; but should 
|the pumps be out of repair at any time, the water would flow into it, and act 
| asa relief, tending to prevent its rising so high as it did at present. 


Mr. Miskin: Then you recommend that the storm overflow should be 
where it now is? 

Mr. BazaLGerre: It cannot be on the east side, as suggested in the me- 
| morial, or we should have to lift all the water up out of it. 
| Mr. Davis: As the representative of a district which was largely interested 
|in the matter, was not prepared to accept the report and plan now before 
{them for many reasons. The town of Woolwich did not want the drainage, 
las, under the Health of Towns’ Act, it had drained itself. Plumstead was 
|also in the same position; and, if the board would consent not to carry the 
|plan below Greenwich, he would offer no opposition. The principal reason 
| which he now urged against the adoption of the present plan was, that it 
| contravened an express provision of their own act, which required them to 
take the whole of the sewerage from the metropolis. Why, then, should 
they entertain a scheme which involved the discharge of the whole of it at 
Plumstead, which was a metropolitan district? Before entering upon the eon- 
sideration of the plan, they ought to satisfy themselves that the land they 
| would require was available for their purposes, and in the present case he 
could assure them that it was absolutely impossible to obtain it. And sup- 
| posing it were practicable, to make this outlet in the parish of Plumstead 
| would be a great injury to property in that part of the metropolis. Inde- 
| pendently of this, he called attention to the fact that at Woolwich they would 
| ave, according ‘to this plan, a 10 feet 6 inches sewer just peeping out of the 
| ground, on land that was obliged to be kept drained by pumps in order to 
make foundations, it being all peat and bog. 

Mr. Leste said, the amendment of Mr. Hows had relieved him of a great 
| deal of embarrassment. That amendment proposed a committee of the whole 
| board to consider certain plans which had received the sanction of former 
}commissions. Now he (Mr. Leslie) believed it was these plans and reports, 
| together with the mode in which Mr. Bazalgette had been hampered, that 
| had occasioned this long discussion. Had they considered the matter—with 
| the immense powers given to the board as a new board, with the limits of 
| their jurisdiction accurately detined—they would have taken a very different 
view of the matter, and Mr. Bazalgette would have done sotoo. In speaking 
against the amendment, he would only just shadow forth the course which he 
meant to adopt. He believed he was the only member of the board present 
who was on the original Commission of Sewers, and it was in the first com- 
mission that the Ordnance survey was undertaken. That Ordnance survey, 
as placed in their possession, was a document of the greatest possible value in 
the consideration of this subject. He had examined the plan now before 
them, not with reference to what the commissions of 1850 or of 1855 did, but 
what, in the month of May, 1856, this board ought todo. He had placed a 
straight line from Putney, on the Ordnance map, down to the sea, and he 
found that he could get at low water into 62 feet of sea water, at the lowest 
spring tides, Taking it for granted that the board would consider it too far 
to go direct out to sea, the next point he arrived at was the Lower Hope 
Point, at the west end of Sea Reach, and there they could easily get into 25 
feet of water. Coming up the river, the next point, within which he would 
not think of going, was Long Reach. Every quart of sewerage water put in, 
under any circumstances, at Long Reach, would be diluted with 1500 times 
its quantity of river water. His (Mr. Leslie’s) objection was not to Mr. 
| Bazalgette, because he thought he was bound to state that, having paid the 
| greatest possible attention to the subject during the two days’ discussion in 
|the committee, and the further discussions in this board, he considered that 

Mr. Bazalgette had overcome every objection that had been brought against 
him, and Lis answers were most clear and satisfactory. Therefore, in the 
| observations he was about to make it must not be inferred, in the slightest 
| degree, that he had aught to say against their engineer. It was to the 
| instructions given to Mr. Bazalgette, and to the way in which the board had 
hampered themselves and him with what was done in 1850, that he (Mr. 
Leslie) took exception. Let them consider how circumstances had altered 
|since then. The present board had the fullest power over 12 miles of pro- 
| perty to tax it for a specific and defined purpose; why not, then, avail them- 
| selves of every possible means to carry out the express intention of the Legis- 
lature in the act of Parliament which called them into existence. He could 
not take up this question as a mere question of the southern drainage, but 
must look upon it as part of a plan for the drainage of the whole of the metro- 
polis. Looking at it in this way, he found that under any of the previous 
plans proposed there was to be a pumping-station at Deptford, a reservoir at 
Plumstead, and a pumping-station at Lea Bridge—all ot which, as he would 
| presently show, were perfectly unnecessary. Now, their duty was to take in 

the drainage of Acton, Brentford — 

A Memuer: You had better keep to the south side. 

M, Lzs1iz had before said that he could not look upon it as a question of 

















the drainage of either one side or the other, but of the entire metropolis ; 
and that was defined, not as a northern or a southern district, but—— 

The CuHarrMAN interposed, and begged the honourable member to recollect 
that at the present moment they had clearly before them only the southern | 
drainage, which could not at be affected as to its course or the point of 
discharge by what might hereafter be done on the north side. 

Mr. LIE, applying his remarks, then, to the southern district, would 
observe that the money proposed to be spent at the Deptford station in pump- 
ing would be much better employed in extending the line further down the 
river. His next point was that Plumstead was the most objectionable place for 
a large reservoir that they could og | find. It had been well described by 
Mr. Davis asentirely peat and water. He recollected that in the early history 
of the Metropolitan Commission, it was first of all proposed to make Plum- 
stead a burial-ground—a large necropolis; but it was discovered that there 
was so much water in it that the plan was abandoned. Afterwards it was pro- 
posed to make it the source of the metropolitan apa a 6 but this would 
not do, and the idea was given up. Now, what he suggested to the board was, 
that instead of the main sewer turning, as it was proposed to do, at Woolwich, 
one mile and a half to reach the river bank at Plumstead, they should carry 
the sewer that distance further on ina direct line, and so convey the sewerage 
to the west end of Long Reach, so as to get a dilution of 1500 parts of water 
to one part of sewerage. By this means they would get rid of the pumping- 
station at Deptford, the reservoir at Plumstead, and, if he were at liberty, 
as he felt he should like to be, to refer to the north side, he could carry the 
board with him entirely as to the south side. He wanted to get rid, not only 
of these two establishments on the south side, but of the pumping-station on 
the Lea, for he thought it an immense objection; and he wished also to get 
rid of the reservoir at Barking, which was also very obnoxious, To do this 
he must leave the graviating discharge of the northern side, and the high- 
level sewer of the southern side, to go on by themselves, and he must con- 
nect the low-level sewers on each side of the river with each other. This 
he proposed to do by the employment of one side of the Thames Tunnel. If 
his idea was carried out, they would relieve the whole of the district from 
Brentford to London, they would effectually drain the whole of the metro- 
polis, get rid of the reservoirs and pumping-stations on both sides of the 
river, and set at liberty a large sum of money in the two estimates, which 
would enable them to provide for a constant discharge into the Thames, and 
ultimately to carry the sewerage out to sea. By the plans hitherto proposed 
it was arranged that the southern and northern drainage should proceed 
nearly opposite to each other down to the ‘sme of discharge, but he would 
suggest the propriety of having the whole length of Long Reach between the 
two outlets—that of the south being at the bottom, and the north at the top 
of the same. To effect this, suppose they got the sewerage of the low level 
across the Thames either at the Tunnel or at Chelsea, they would accomplish 
this very desirable object, that they would be able to lower all the sewers on 
the southern side about six feet, and, consequently, very much improve 
Lambeth and other similarly situated places, where a greater fall was deemed 
to be absolutely necessary. A great deal had been said about a 4-feet fall per 
mile being of the greatest importance to prevent the silting up of the sewers. 
Now, he believed the finest work of the kind in existence was that of Mr. 
Linley, in the town of Hamburg; and, yet as he had been told, there was 
not a fall of one foot per mile throughout the whole of that system of sewer- 
age. Being anxious to know the probable quantity of discharge of waters by 
different lines of fall, he (Mr. Leslie) put himself in communication with the 
authorities of the New River Company. He found that they had a most tortu- 
ous course of 38°8 per mile, that they had an area equal to 18 feet surface by 
four in depth, that their fall was three inches per mile, and that they delivered 
every day at the New River Head a quantity of water equal to the whole of the 
sewerage of the south side of London at the present time, ¢. ¢., about 21,500,000 
gallons. Could any one tell him of a long line of sewer anywhere that had 
a 4-feet fall, or anything like it? What did they estimate would be the 
wear and tear of such a work? Why, the invert would be washed out in no 
time. Let the board, therefore, be careful that their anxiety to have fall 
enough did not lead them into the opposite extreme, and cause them to adopt 
one which would destroy their works. In conclusion, he would say that, 
taking Mr. Bazalgette’s plan with the objections removed to which he had 
referred, and which he did not accuse Mr. Bazalgette of being the cause of, 
it was the best which the board could adopt. 

The CuarnMAN: What fall would you propose? 

Mr. Lesuie: I should keep it at two feet throughout, because I would not 
raise any question on that point; but we should want a corresponding pump- 
ing-station at the lower end of the south side. I think I have said enough 
to justify me in voting against the amendment of Mr. Hows. 

Mr. CRELLIN objected to the board coming to any decision till they had 
some other plans before them, and said that, if the present amendment were 
negatived, he would propose another, 

Mr. Dennis felt compelled to support the amendment. He had not had 
the opportunity of considering Mr. Forster’s plan very carefully; but he had 
Mr. Bazalgette’s, and he was bound to tell the board that he could not sanc- 
tion it. It was not at all clear to him that a semi-circular invert of such a 
size as the one proposed would not eventually silt up ; and, in order to pre- 
vent this, the supply of water obtained from the ‘Thames would never be 
sufficient, and it would cause a very large and constantly recurring expense 
to cleanse it. He knew enough of the nature of offensive smells to be 
able to say with confidence that, even with the best traps which could be 
constructed, unless they had a great head of water upon them, they would 
not be able to keep out the effluvium. Certainly, they could now have the 
advantage of pipe drains of a very close texture; but he was convinced that 
in a brick drain, constructed with the ordinary London stock bricks, the 
pressure of the flow of water required to keep those sewers clean would drive 
the foul air through the brick-work into the houses. In speaking of the cost 
of this plan, their engineer had said that it would take £830,000, but the 
board might take his word for it that they would have to spend £1,500,000 
upon it before they could get it to work; and even then, when charged, he 
believed the sewers would blow up as easily as chaff before the wind. En- 
gineering gentlemen might laugh ; but time would prove that, at the shallow 
level at which part of that sewer was proposed to be laid, the weight of 
water would lift the ground off the arch as easily as it would a bundle of 
straw. In his opinion, the brick-work of a 10 feet 6 inch sewer ought not 
to be less than 2} bricks thick, and wholly set in Roman cement. The ex- 
pense of this would nearly double the present estimate. Entertaining these 
views, he hoped the matter would be referred to a committee to consider 
other plans and report to the board. 

Mr. Warsz said, he thought the present scheme embraced all that was 
good in Mr. Forster’s plan. It necessarily involved a larger expense, as it 
proposed to deal with a larger area, At the same time, if there was a desire 
to see whether ony Sugeooem could be introduced, he was quite prepared 
for the matter to be again referred. 











Mr, D'IrranGeEr hoped there would be no decision upon the main question 
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that day, because, after what Mr. Leslie had said about making the Thames 
Tunnel available, they ought to have time to consider the matter. 
Mr. Savaae said he should vote for the amendment, in order to prevent a 
decision upon the motion at that time. 
Mr. Nicnoxay said, if the amendment were disposed of, there were several 
others to be proposed. 
The CHAIRMAN then put the amendment, which he declared to be lost. 
Deputy Harrison demanded a division, when there appeared— 
Against the amendment .. ee oe oe oe 
For it ee e ee ee ee ee o & 
Majority .. ée ee ee ee -. — 26 
The members voting for the amendment were, Messrs. Hows, Doulton, 
Miskin, and Dennis. 
m. the motion of Mr. Nicnoxay, the debate was adjourned to Wednesday, 
e 
The proceedings then terminated. 


Fray, May 16, 

The usual weekly meeting of the board was held at Guildhall this day— 
Mr, Tuwarres in the chair. 

The minutes were read and approved. 

OFFICES OF THE BOARD. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to an inquiry by Mr. R. Taylor, said that the 
committee appointed to consider the subject of providing accommodation for 
the board had experienced much difficulty in obtaining 2 suitable site, and he 
(the chairman )had suggested to the superintending architect the propriety of 
considering whether a temporary office could not be fitted up in the rear of 
the premises in Greek Street. In the course of a few months a number 
of offices now used by different departments of the Government would be 
vacated, and the board would then have some scope for choice. 

NEW STREET FROM THE EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY TO THE WEST END. 

A deputation, consisting of Messrs. J. Brown and R. Fisher, churchwardens ; 
Mr. Alfred Walker, chairman of the sanitary committee; Messrs. King, 
Phillips, Telfer, Croad and Glading, accompanied by Mr. J. Parsons, vestry 
clerk, waited 7 the board, from the parish of St. Luke, Old Street, to 
present plans of a pre osed new street in continuance of that wees | made 
from the docks to the Eastern Counties Railway station at Shoreditch—the 

roposed new street to be continued in a direct line to Clerkenwell Green, 

rom thence across the new Victoria Street to Liquorpond Street, Theobald’s 
Road, and terminating at New Oxford Street. 

Mr. MorELAND introduced the ner and Mr, Alfred WALKER ad- 
dressed the board at some length on the necessity of providing increased ac- 
commodation for the traffic passing directly through the metropolis in the 
direction indicated in the plans. 

The CHAIRMAN intimated to the deputation that the more convenient form 
in which to bring the subject before the board would be to embody in a me- 
morial the statements made by Mr. Walker, together with estimates of the 
expense, and forward it for presentation through the representative of the 
vestry, 

The deputation acquiesced in the suggestion, and promised to bring the 
subject before the board by a written communication. 

METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 

Mr. MorELanp presented areport from the committee on the duties of the 
board under the Building Act, which having been received, he moved the 
adoption of its recommendations seriatim. 

e first recommendation was, ** That an officer be appointed for the pur- 
of verifying the plans and statements accompanying applications to the 
sod under the Metropolitan Building Act, and to assist the superintending 
architect in his duties, and that that officer be paid an annual salary of £150. 

Mr. MorExanp said it was the want of such an officer as was here recom- 
mended that had led to such lengthy discussions at the board as to the pro- 
priety of granting permission to build over the fore-courts of houses. He 
pointed out, also, that the amount of work in the architect’s office, arising out 
of the duties of the board under the 143rd section of the act, was far too great 
for the present limited staff. The superintending architect would be greatly 
relieved, and the public better served, if the board had an efficient person to 
inspect premises in respect of which applications were made, and to verify 
the plans presented. 

r. WILKINSON seconded the motion. 

Major Lyon inquired whether the superintending architect was quite 
satisfied that at the proposed salary he could get a properly qualified and 
sufficiently independent person to fill the office ? 

Mr. MarraB_e said he did think so when the matter was before the com- 
mittee, but it did not then appear to him that the duties would be so onerous 
as they were now proposed to be. Looking at it in the way Mr. Moreland 
put it, he believed the salary would not be sufficient. 

Mr. Taytor hoped the recommendation of the committee would not be 
disturbed. What the board wanted was the services of a person to verify 
statements made by applicants whose plans would sometimes be so prepared 
as only to favour the object they sought to accomplish, and not a person to 
recommend or dictate to the committee or the board, 

Mr. Irvine was convinced of the necessity of such an appointment, and 
we queen, that for the proposed salary they could get the kind of officer 

ey required. 

Mr. Lesuiz thought the board were providing for the performance of duties 
which did not pee belong to them; and that, under the 76th section of 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, the parties who were in the habit of 
applying to this board ought to go to the district board or vestry in which 

e property was situated. The 76th section said, ‘‘ Before beginning to la 
or dig out the foundation of any new house or building within any suc 
parish or district, or to rebuild any house or building therein, and also before 
making any drain, &c,, seven days’ notice, in writing, shall be given to the 
vestry or board, &c.”” If this were done, the Metropolitan Board would be 
saved a vast amount of labour in such matters. 

The CHaiRMAN said that clause was intended to apply in the case of per- 
sons building houses without providing for drainage, ‘The cases now referred 
to were those which related to the alteration of the line of frontage, and for 
which the permission of this board was requisite. 

Mr. Wootxycu, in reply to Mr. Leslie, gave it as his opinion that the 76th 
section applied only to drainage. 

An amendment moved by Mr. TurNnzER, that an additional clerk be ap- 
pointed in the architect’s office, without specially defining his duties, was, 
after some discussion, negatived, and the committee’s recommendation 
agreed to. 

eThe following recommendations were also adopted :—‘ That the order of 
the board of the 2nd of May, 1856 (No. 25), directing that a fee of 10s. be 
paid to district surveyors for certifying to the correctness of plans and parti- 
culars submitted to the board be not further acted upon; that Mr. G. Spencer 
be permitted to erect a shop in front of the house No. 12, Southampton Street, 
Camberwell, on condition that such shop do not extend beyond the line of 








frontage indicated by the letters A and B upon the plan accompanying his | 
application ; that a draughtsman be appointed to assist the superintending | 
architect in his duties, at an annual salary of £100; and that Mr. T. A. 
Britton, who has already been temporarily employed in the department of | 
the superintending architect, be appointed to such office.” 

The next two recommendations gave rise to very warm discussions, but | 
were ultimately agreed to, viz. :—** That the application of Messrs. Turner and | 
Sharpin, for permission to bring out the fronts of two houses, Nos. 63 and 64, | 
Pratt Street, Camden Town, as shown by the drawings accompanying such 
application, be not granted. That the application of Mr. John Tarring, for 
oo ge pe to extend the porch of Sussex Villa, Sheffield Terrace, Camden 

ee as shown upon the plan accompanying his application, be | 
granted. 

REPORT FROM FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

A report from this committee was brought up and read, and the following | 
recommendations contained in it agreed to: —‘* That the sum of £80,000, now | 
standing at the Bank of England to the account of this board, be transferred 
to the treasurer of the board, the Bank of London; and that £70,000, part || . 
of the said sum me ae at deposit, and the remainder—namely, the sum of || 
£10,000—be pla i to the current account. That the sums specified in |; 
the statement submitted to the committee, amounting in the whole to’) 
£11,898. 1s. 7d., be paid. And, lastly, that the opinion of counsel be taken || 
as to the proper mode of assessing moneys for works under the Metropolis |; 
Local Management Act.” | 

PRESERVATION OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. | 

The CrErk read a series of resolutions agreed to at a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of St. Pancras on the subject of Hampstead Heath, and a letter | 
from Messrs. H. and F. Chester, joint clerks to the vestry, St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, forwarding copy of resolution of vestry as to the purchase of Hampstead | 
Heath. A letter was also read from Mr. Wall, the secretary of the Hamp- 
stead Heath Preservation Association, stating that a memorial would be pre- | 
sented to the Metropolitan Board in the course of a few days, signed by 
several thousand ratepayers. One of the resolutions from St. Pancras was 
couched in the following terms:—‘ That this meeting disapproves of the 
conduct of the Metropolitan Board of Works in refusing to entertain the sub- | 
ject of the preservation of Hampstead Heath to the public, and considers it | 
to be the duty of that board to investigate the subject, and ask the assistance 
of Parliament to prevent the enclosure of the heath.” The papers sent from 
St. Mary, Newington, expressed the opinion of the vestry, that it was not | 
expedient, and would be unjust, to tax the ratepayers of the metropolis gene- | 
rally for such a purpose. 

Mr. Burstem thought this was purely a question of money. No one, he 
thought, for a minute would object to the preservation of Hampstead Heath | 
for the use of the public; but he did not see that Sir J. M. Wilson had ex- 
pressed any intention to enclose it. 

Mr. D'IrranGEeR moved that the communications now read be entered 
upon the minutes. 

Mr. Boyson seconded the resolution. 

Mr. H. L, Tayior said that he should object to the receipt or entering 
upon the minutes of that board of one of the memorials. Before he consented 
to the reception of any memorial, he contended they must first see whether 
it was couched in proper language—whether those who memorialised them | 
did so in a becoming manner. Ought they to receive a memorial, and adopt | 
it as one of their own documents, which cast a vote of censure upon them- 
selves? The memorial from St. Mary, Newington, was of a very different | 
character, and ought therefore to be received; but he would not submit that | 
the Metropolitan Board of Works should allow itself to be degraded by accept- | 
ing the memorial from St. Pancras. People must be taught that to get at | 
that board they must not reproach them, but come before them with respect. || 

Mr. TuRNER observed that the honourable member did not seem to make || 
a distinction between the acts of a public meeting and those of the district 
boards. These were the resolutions of a public meeting. 

Mr. Tay1or would venture to assert that, if a public meeting of the inhabi- | 
tants were legitimately called, and the matter properly explained to them, | 
they would have come to resolutions diametrically opposite. After some |; 
further remarks, he concluded by moving, ‘* That the memorial from St. | 
Pancras be not received.” | 

Mr. CarpMAEL seconded the amendment. 

The CuarrMAN said, as there were many matters of urgency which the | 
board was imperatively called upon to decide at once, he would advise honour- || 
able members to allow this subject to drop until the notices of motion on the ! 
paper respecting Hampstead Heath came on regularly for discussion. | 

This suggestion was, after a few remarks from Mr. D'Iffanger, Mr. Hows, || 
and others, agreed to, and the debate adjourned. 

REPORTS BY THE ENGINEER. 

M. BAzALGETTE reported on applications from vestries and district boards 
to construct sewers in St. Mary’s, Paddington parish—James Street Mews, 
James Street, Porchester Terrace; St. Pancras parish—Southampton Road, 
and intended new street, Gospel Oak Fields, which he recommended the 
board to sanction ; also on works executed on emergency, and on works to 
be executed under general contracts, upon which the necessary orders were 
made. 





REPORTS BY SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT. 

A number of reports on applications under the Metropolitan Building Act || 
were read and disposed of. One of them involved the question of the amount || 
of fee to be paid to district surveyors in the case of slight alterations to pre- || 
mises, and which it was complained was at present very much out of propor- || 
tion to the value of the work executed. The superintending architect said, || 
that under the direction of the chairman he was preparing a schedule of fees 
to submit to the board for approval, as the power rested with them to regu- 
late that matter. It was, therefore, agreed that the subject should be re- 
ferred to the Building Act committee to examine and report. A letter from 
the district board of Westminster, respecting the reference of all applications 
under the 143rd section of the Local Management Act to the district board in 
the first instance, was also referred to the same committee. 

REMOVAL OF HOSPITAL PATIENTS IN STREET CABS. 

The CLERK read a letter from Mr. T. Taylor, secretary to the General 
Board of Health, as to the conveyance to hospitals of persons suffering from 
infectious diseases, especially fever and small-pox. ‘The letter stated that 
the attention of the board having been called to the subject by communica- 
tions and deputations from some metropolitan districts, the writer was de- 
sired to inquire whether the attention of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
has been directed to the subject; and whether, supposing powers for the 
purpose were conferred upon them by law, they would be disposed to provide 
and keep up carriages for the conveyance to hospitals of persons labouring 
under contagious diseases. Unless such means were to be provided, it ap- 
peared to the chairman of the Board of Health impracticable to forbid, under 
penalty, the use of cabs for the conveyance of such persons. The number 
and stations of the carriages would have to be fixed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the officers of health of tke different districts might 
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usefully be consulted on both pie. As the provision would have to be 
made rather with reference to the circumstances of the whole metropolis than 
||¢o those of particular districts, it appeared to the chairman that this com- 
|| munication should be made rather to the oy Board of Works than 
to the different vestries and district boards. The letter concluded with a 
|| request that the Metropolitan Board would take an early opportunity of fa- 
|| youring the chairman of the Board of Health with their views on the subject. 
Mr. SAVAGE moved, and Mr. Hows seconded, a motion to the effect, that 
|| the letter be taken into consideration at the next meeting of the board. 
|| Mr. Lestze thought that the reply of the board tothe letter should simply 
|| be, that at present the board had an immense amount of business to transact, 
|| and that it was of opinion that the matter referred to could be much better 
undertaken by the General Board of Health. 
|| Mr. Ware thought the matter was one which belonged more to the Poor 
|| Law, Commissioners than to this board; and, if they would direct the auditors 
\}to allow the expense in account, the several parishes would provide the 
{| mecessary accomodation, 
| Mr. WaLiace took the same view of the case, and thought the nuisance 
| might be got rid of by the Poor Law Board allowing two or more parishes to 
|join together in the maintenance of proper conveyances. 
| Mr. TurNER said it appeared, from the letter just read, that the Board of 
Health was quite prepared to recommend the parishes to take up the question, 
|| but they wanted compulsory powers to be obtained. 
|| Deputy Harrison thought that this board could not entertain the question, 
|| though they all felt and were desirous to remove the evil. 
|| Mr. Hay moved, as an amendment, ‘That the letter of Mr. Taylor, the 
||seeretary of the General Board of Health, be answered by stating, that this 
board fully recognises the importance of the subject referred to, but that the 
|| business already devolving upon the board is too large to warrant them under- 
| taking an additional duty, which it would appear to them would be better 
‘undertaken by boards of guardians or vestries, with the assisistance of the 
|| police, powers being given to these bodies for meeting the expenses of the 
|| necessary measures of prevention.” 
|| Mr. Lestre seconded the amendment, which was adopted. 
Several applications and communications were read and disposed of. 
The cash account showed a total general balance of £155,511. 13s. 6d. 
The board then adjourned. 





i} 
i] WeEpDNEspDAY, May 21. 

A special meeting of the board was held this day at Guildhall, pursuant to 
|! adjournment—Mr. THwarres in the chair. 

| THE SOUTHERN DRAINAGE OUTFALL, 

| The Crerx read the following letter, addressed to him by direction of Lord 
|| Panmure :— 

| War Department, Pall Mall, May 19, 1856. 

| Sir,—With reference to the report of the engineer of the Metropolitan Board of 

Works, dated 3rd ultimo, ‘* On the Sewerage Interception and Main Drainage of the 
|| Districts South of the Thames,” accordiag to which an extensive reservoir is to be 
{| made within a short distance of the Royal Arsenal, I am directed by Lord Panmure 
|| to acquaint you that, as the proposed outlet is not one mile from the north-east end 
|| of the Royal Arsenal, and as the deposit will be floated up the river to the Arsenal at 
| neap tides, it is apprehended that the health of the persons employed in the several 
| departments will be seriously affected, and that the efficiency of those departments 
| will be destroyed if the scheme be carried out; and to request, therefore, that you will 

submit this subject to the serious consideration of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
| and favour Lord Panmure with their views as to the expediency, under the circum- 
stances stated, of adopting this measure.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, (Signed) R. Drewry. 

On the motion that the letter be received and entered on the minutes, 

Mr. Nicuonay said he thought the time had arrived when the board ought 
|to chalk out for itself some detinite line of proceeding. The letter just read 
|put a stop to the drainage of the south side of the Thames. (‘* No, no,” 
jand laughter.) It would at least be necessary, in the first place, to put 
| themselves in communication with the Government, that they might ascer- 
tain where they could make their outfall so as to be free from objection. 

Mr. TurNER advised that the letter should be simply acknowledged, and an 
intimation given that the question should receive the early consideration of 
the board. He would move that as a resolution, with the addition that the 
subject be referred to the engineer. (No, no. . 

Mr. D'IvyranGEr seconded this proposal, believing that it would give the 
ey to take Mr. Leslie’s plan into consideration. 

{r. LesLiE thought the present was a capital opportunity for asking the 
}| board whether the plan which he shadowed forth on a previous occasion was 
not worthy of a day’s discussion—because, if adopted, it would meet the very 
point raised by Lord Panmure. He did not wish to bring forward objections 
to Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme, but as he had always had a strong opinion that 
reservoirs were unnecessary, he was extremely anxious to have the matter 
carefully investigated. 

After some observations by Mr. Davis and Mr. Doulton, the proposition of 
Mr, Turner, omitting the last clause, was agreed to, 

Mr. Davis then moved “ That the consideration of the main drainage of 
the districts south of the Thames stand over till some communication has 
taken place between the board and Lord Panmure, on the subject of the out- 
fall at Plumstead.” 

The CHairMAN thought it better to go at once to the order of the day, to 
which view the board assented. 

Mr. Miskin formally present a memorial from the vestry of the parish of 
Rotherhithe, Surrey, referred to on the last occasion, objecting to certain por- 
tions of the engineer’s scheme for the sewerage interception, &c., south of the 
Thames, and praying that the same be modified. 

The CLERK read the following letter from Mr, J. J. Morewood, relative to 
the great London drainage scheme :-— 

TO JOHN THWAITES, ESQ., CHAIRMAN, METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

Sir,—Observing that there are notices given for bringing before the Metropolitan 
Board of Works the adoption of plans for the drainage of the south side of the Thames, 
and that the new plan proposed by Mr. Bazalgette is by him estimated to cost 
£831,696, whilst the plan of the ‘* Great London Drainage,” which was tested before 
a parliamentary committee by all the first engineers of the day, and declared by the 
chairman, on behalf of the committee, to be entirely satisfactory, can be executed at 
acost of £349,877, as attested by the offer of Mr. Brassey to contract for it at that 
amount, I venture to trouble you with a word upon the subject. 

When the late Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers held their first meeting, a 
letter was read from Apsley Pellatt, Esq., the member of Parliament for Southwark, in 
which he stated, “ That he had taken considerable interest in plans of sewerage, and 
especially in that designed by Mr. Morewood, and from questions asked by him and 
answered by Lord Palmerston, he was given to understand that the large sum of 
money granted last session would be applicable to that scheme; and he suggested 
‘ that the commission should take into its serious consideration Mr. Morewood’s 
| plans and estimates, especially as the Jatter showed a very considerable economy as 
| compared with the one before the late commission.’” 

This plan was accordingly submitted to the late Commission of Sewers, with the 
remark that a select committee of the House of Commons had fully approved the 
scheme of drainage, although they could not sanction the financial arrangement. In 
compliance with the request made by the commissioners, 20 plans and sections were 
forwarded to them in December, 1854. 














Subsequently, at a meeting of the chairmen, vice-chairmen, and members of the | 
various public s of the six parishes of Southwark, it was resolved, ‘* That, in || 
the opinion of this meeting, it is most essential for the borough of Southwark thata || 
plan of sewers, upon the system as set forth by the ‘Great London Drainage Scheme,’ || 
as applied to that borough, be carried out without delay.” | 

This is one of the plans which your engineer reports to be now before your board, || 
= it stands at No. 18 in the ‘“‘ Summary of Plans,” given by him in an appendix to | 

jis report. 

I am now desirous of establishing the correctness of the favourable opinion thus | 
expressed respectively by the select committee of the House of Commons, by the 
honourable member for Southwark, and by the various local boards referred to; and 
have to beg the favour of your submitting to the board the propriety of their exa- | 
mining my plans and hearing my explanations before a final determination be adopted | 
for “* at once proceeding with the works y for the plete interception of \} 
the sewerage of the metropolis.” By order of the board, Feb. 8, 1856. 1} 
I have the honour to be, Sir, yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) 
! 
| 





J. J. Monewoop, 

Islington, May 12, 1856. 

P.S.—As time presses, and to save you trouble, I am sending a copy of this letter 
to every member of the board. | 

This communication was ordered to be received, after some conversation 
as to the mode in which it had been introduced to the board. | 

Mr. Davis brought forward his motion a second time for deferring the | 
consideration of the southern drainage till some communication had been | 
had with the War Office as to the proposed outfall. It was utterly — 
he believed, for the board to proceed with the matter, as he knew full well, 
it would never be carried out. Finding that it would be injurious to the’ 
neighbourhood which he represented, he had called the attention of the 
heads of the Department of Ordnance at Woolwich, and the Select Com- 
mittee that was always sitting in the Arsenal, to the report and —_ of the | 
engineer. They at once intimated, that as they had some 10,000 men em- 
ployed within a stone’s throw of the place where the outfall was proposed, | 
they would never submit to the plan as it stood. A communication was 
accordingly opened between them and Mr. Monsell, and the letter addressed 
to the board e direction of Lord Panmure was the result. He did not think | 
the letter must be regarded as an indication of a desire to oppose their pro- 
ceedings, but as the expression of the desire of the Ordnance authorities to 
perform their duty to the thousands in their employ. | 

Mr. ATKrNs seconded the motion. | 

Mr. D’IrFaNGER inquired whether, if the motion were agreed to, the 
general question of the southern drainage could not be discussed ? 

The CHairnMaAN—Certainly it cannot. 1 

Mr. Lesure again asked the board to give a day to the consideration of 
his plan. He declined to submit it as an amendment to Mr. Carpmacel’s 
motion on the main question, because he would then poseess no right of 
reply to the arguments used against him by subsequent speakers. ! 

The CHAIRMAN submitted to Mr. Davis the propriety of withdrawing his 
motion, as otherwise the board would lose an entire day’s discussion ; and, 
after all, the objection of Lord Panmure was not to the principles of the 
plan before the board, but simply to the point of discharging the sewerage. 

Mr, Davis thereupon consented to withdraw his motion. ! 

Mr. CRELLIN said, on a previous occasion he had expressed an opinion that, 
having only one plan before them, and being, as it were, but ’prentice hands, 
and ignorant of the matter-—— 

Deputy Haxnison rose to order. He appealed to the chairman whether 
it was quite right to charge the board with * ignorance.” 

The CHAIRMAN: Honourable members, in making use of such remarks, 
can, of course, only allude to themselves, (A laugh). 

Mr. Creuin continued: Lord Panmure's letter had strengthened him in 
the opinion that Mr. Bazalgette was wrong in proposing to discharge the 
sewerage into the Thames at all. He would therefore move to add the 
following words to the original motion :—‘“‘ As to that portion of it which 
relates to the interception‘of the sewerage, and its conveyance to Deptford ;”’ 
but before deciding upon its discharge into the River Thames, the iollowing ' 
question be submitted to a duly qualified person, and his answer obtained 
thereto, viz., “‘ Will the discharge of the sewerage into the River Thames, in ' 
accordance with the plan of Mr. Bazalgette, be injurious to the health of the 
inhabitants residing on the banks of the river?” 

The motion, not being seconded, fell to the ground. 

SOUTHERN MAIN DRAINAGE—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Mr. TuRNER resumed the debate. Heapproved of Mr. Carpmael’s motion 
to a certain extent, but wished the following words to be added thereto :— 
** subject to the question whether the discharge of the sewerage matter 
should be made at Plumstead, or at a point further down the river.” There | 
were three distinct points proposed to be carried out by Mr. Bazalgette’s plan, 
to which he would briefly refer ; the first was the purification of the river; the 
second, to save the lower parts of the district from flooding; and the third, to 
lay the foundation of a regular drainage of the high districts. In many of the || 
former schemes proposed, the first object--that of purifying the river--had been, | | 
to a greater or less extent, lost sight of; and the others not adequately pro- | | 
vided for. If any one would carefully look at Mr. Forster’s scheme, he would || 
see that while it advocated the necessity of trap-water sewers for the high dis- | 
tricts, it assigned only £7000 for the performance of that part of the work; | 
which sum was also to include the cost of a reservoir and an open cutting. || 
But Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme was at once comprehensive and far-sighted ; and 
with regard to the cost, considering the extent of work proposed to be effected, | 
it was a most economical one. It was hardly necessary for him to remind | 
the board that, in order to effect the purification of the river, something was | 
required over and above the diversion of the sewerage waters. When this’ 
was effectually carried out, there would still be the mud banks at the side| 
exposed, as the tide receded, to the action of the sun, and which could only | 
be remedied by a system of embankments. He hoped that some day, either 
by this board, or as the result of private enterprise, such embankments would 
be made, and thus the mud at the sides of the river covered, even at low water. | 
As to the removal of the sewerage and waters, he believed it was not possible to | 
intercept it wholly from the river in all weathers. Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme | 
proposed to do it in ordinary times; and even during floods, his high-level | 
eatch-water sewer would divert all the rain which fell in the upland districts ; 
but with regard to the low-level, he believed that, unless they went to an | 
expense for pumping which would hardly be justitiable, they could not re- 
move all the matter which passed through the sewers during heavy rains; | 
and that, therefore, it would escape pretty much as it now did by the present | 
outlets, and one or two additional ones which the plan provided. But the | 
inconvenience from this source would be exceptional and very inconsiderable, | 
and the sewerage matter would be so diluted by the rain-water as to be very 
innocuous. At the first, he had felt some doubt as to the efficiency of sewers 
of the proposed capacity ; but when he found that it had been stated before a 
committee of the House of Commons, by a competent witness, that 2} inches 
of rain was all that fell in 24 hours, he believed they would be found saf- 
ficiently large, especially when he considered that even this quantity of rain 
was not likely to fall over the entire district at once. As tothe point of dis- 
charge, he considered the spot proposed was sufficiently remote not to prove 
a nuisance to anyone. The inhabitants of Plumstead complained at the dis- 
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charge taking place in their immediate vicinity; but it should be recollected 
that no more sewerage would then find its way into the river than now actu- 
tually floated past Plumstead; that, instead of being delivered at low water, 
it would be delivered at the top of the tide, and therefore carried off at once, 
diluted as it would be by a much larger proportion of water than if put into 
the river nearer to the metropolis; and that the reservoir in which it 
would accumulate, prior to its discharge, would be completely covered in. After 
referring to the high and low level sewers as pro by Mr. Bazalgette, and 
showing that at less cost, comparatively, they proposed to do much more than 
previous schemes had contemplated, the honourable member proceeeded to 
speak of the rate of fall suggested. It had been contended that Mr. Stephenson 
was a party to the plan for four feet in the mile; but he argued that if any 
person should lay down as a — the necessity of a particular inclina- 
tion without reference to other circumstances, he committed an engineering 
blunder. In order to obtain a given velocity, there must be a varying incli- 
nation ; and in a small sewer, where the friction was great, it was necessary 
to have more inclination than in a sewer of alarger diameter. This principle 
had been “~~ in view by Mr. Bazalgette, and he believed it conte found 
to answer. In the report of 1850, it was said there must be a fall of 4 feet, 
and if there must be a variation at all from this, it must be an increased in- 
clination towards the outfall. The course of the fall would, therefore, be a 
saddle-back curve, which was the slowest possible by which to get from the be- 
| ginning to the end; whereas, if the greater inclination were at the upper end, 
the increased velocity there would gee | the sewerage afterwards down a 
much smaller slope. In reference to what had been said respecting Mr. 
Stephenson, he would remind the board that, though he presented the 
| paper which had been quoted, he did not sign it; whereas, in 1853, when 
a scheme was put forward identical, as far as it went, with the present 
; one, and containing falls of the same character, he not only presented it, 
| but it was examined and approved by him in his capacity of consulting 
jengineer to the Commissioners of Sewers; and this was the language held 
| by him and Mr. Cubitt in respect of it :—‘* During the period in 
|Which Mr. Bazalgette has been engaged in collecting the facts and 
| Materials necessary to enable him to report on this important measure, 
| we have had various opportunities of advising with him on the subject, and 
| of making such suggestions as appeared to either of us necessary for more 
| efficiently carrying it into effect; so that, in fact, the report of your engineer, 
having our entire concurrence in its principles and details, may almost be 
considered (the amount of the estimate excepted) as the report of your con- 
| sulting engineers also.”” Then, too, with reference to Mr. Forster’s scheme, 
though Mr. Stephenson gave his general approval to its principles, he did not 
_ as to all its details, some of which indeed were, as he said, carried in defiance 
of his wishes, 
| Mr, Douttron: That was with regard to the north side. 
| Mr. Turner: He said, that in reference to both, he approved of the prin- 
ciples but not the details; but when other plans were before him he gave an 
; unqualified assent to one of them. He approved of Mr. Forster’s as being 
;the only one before him; but three years afterwards he approved of Mr. 
‘ Bazalgette’s, because of its intrinsic excellence. For these reasons he would 
support Mr. Carpmael’s motion for the adoption of the report, with the addi- 
tion which he had suggested. 
| Mr, Frw, in seconding the amendment, stated, in reference to the proposal 
of Mr. Morewood, that it was proved in acommittee of the House of Commons 
that it did not take in the whole of the districts; that it would not amend the 
aT to the extent required, and but imperfectly secure the purification 
of the River Thames. Having made himself acquainted with the evidence 
adduced on the subject, he did not feel at liberty to support that plan. As 
to the schemes of Mr. Forster and Mr. Bazalgette, he had looked at them 
carefully, having special reference to the question of dates, believing that 
;in that way much light would be thrown upon them. The honourable 
‘ member proceeded to give a history of the various plans and recommendations 
, which had been before the late Commissions of Sewers from 1850 to 1855, 
pointing out, as he proceeded, the special objects proposed by each, and their 
| Variations from preceding ones, and quoting largely from the testimony 
,given before parliamentary committees in support of his statements. The 
result of these investigations led him to give his adhesion to the scheme now 
proposed by Mr. Bazalgette, as it was based on principles recognised by the 
highest authorities that had been consulted on the question, and was un- 
' doubtedly more perfect and complete in detail than any of its predecessors, 
| At the same time, he snggested to the board whether it would not be wiser to 
obtain the sanction of some two or three other eminent engineers before 
' taking the plan to the Government for approval, so as to make the possibility 
| very remote of any material change in it ies required. 
Captain Barnett said, the scheme before the board proposed to divert not 
only the sewerage, but also the drainage and the silt, and any other solid matter, 
| independent of the sewerage, into the Thames, at Barking Creek. Now, the 
— was, what effect would that produce on the navigation of the river. 
{It was proposed to discharge that enormous quantity of silt at between two 
| hours before high water, and twohours ebb. However imperfect the observa- 
| tions were to ascertain how high up the river the sewerage would be carried, 
they doubtless showed that it would reach a point somewhere above Woolwich. 
It so happened that that part of the river was, perhaps, the most important 
to navigation of any part, and was unfortunately exposed to serious altera- 
tion. The shoals at Woolwich, which had already cost the Government a 
very large sum to remove, were said to be on the increase. The Barking 
ledge was undergoing a change; and it was, strange to say, moving higher 
& Now, they all knew that the stream, at the last hour of the tide, was 
‘almost stationary, and for a period quite so. During this period solid matter 
{in the stream would, of course, fall to the bottom and form a shoal. It might 
| be urged that the overpowering effect of the ebb would remove that deposit 
before it had time to form any serious obstruction ; but they must not apply 
the theory of a stream running through tubes at a certain velocity to a great 





tidal river like the Thames, with its tortuous windings and irregular surface 
of bottom ; and the experiments i aoe he feared, would fail to tell them 
what was taking place at the bottom; and if they had the means, they 
| would, he believed, find in very many parts that no scouring power was felt 
lat all, It therefore appeared to him highly desirable that the whole of the 
| silt should be arrested at the Deptford pumping station, and conveyed thence, 
| by means of barges, from the Deptford Creek to the lower parts of the river, 
‘or elsewhere. With regard to the time of the discharge of the sewerage, he 
| felt that they could not do better than adopt Mr. Bazalgette’s plan of deli- 
vering it as near as possible to the high tide. 
Mr. Leste objected to the amendment of Mr. Turner, because it would 
ledge the board at once to all the details of Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme above 
Deptford, and he thought it was unwise for them to tie their hands in that 
manner. He wished to give notice that he would bring forward, at the 
earliest possible day, his plan, for the adoption or otherwise by the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, for the constant discharge of the sewerage, without 
the necessity of reservoirs, and at points of discharge much below the 
metropolis. 
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Mr. Hatu did not consider that, by adopting the amemdment, they would | 
be shut out from discussing the whole scheme. If carried, it would form 
part of the original motion, upon which any member could speak, and if he | 
wished, move a further amendment. | 

Mr. Davis objected to proceeding further with the discussion, as by doing 
it the board were setting themselves against the Government. | 

The CuarrMan said, there certainly was no evidence of any desire on tho | 
part of the board to do as Mr. Davis intimated. (Hear, hear.) | 

Mr. D’Irrancrer hoped the amendment would be withdrawn until Mr, || 
Leslie’s plan was before them. 

Mr. Bursiem, in reply to Mr. Davis, said he felt no difficulty in the 
matter. It was said that the Government had a veto in the matter; but he 
thought, if they had, no such letter as had been read would have been sent 
to the board. Having satisfied himself on the principles and details of Mr, 
Bazalgette’s plan, he was prepared at once to vote for its adoption. As to 
what Str. D’Iffanger said, e observed, that if the board intended to enter- 
tain every plan that could be brought forward, they would never come to a 
decision on the question. 

Mr. WarzE agreed that it would be inexpedient to listen to a scheme, 
but it would be very inconvenient also to say that they would only look at | 
the one before them. They must not only satisfy themselves, but the public | 
and the Government, that they had afforded themselves every opportunity to | 
obtain the best scheme. He hoped the board would not precipitate a decision | 
upon the question whether the outlet should be here or there. 

Mr. SEELEY said it was certain that the Government would not furnish 
them with a plan, but would simply state what objections they, under pro- | 
fessional advice, had to the one proposed by the board. Their best course, 
therefore, would be to send up their plan to the Government at the earliest 
possible time, so that if any questions upon it were raised they might be at 
once disposed of. 

Mr. SavaGz briefly spoke against the amendment. 

Major Lyon and Mr. Hawkes recommended that Mr. Leslie should be | 
allowed to introduce his plan to the board. 

Mr. Cottinson objected. It was asking them to set aside the deliberate | 
opinion of their engineer, and take instead thereof the recommendation of a | 
non-professional man. 

Mr. Dovtton opposed the amendment, because he considered that upon the || 
question of the outfall at Plumstead the whole plan depended. | 

Deputy Harrison urged upon the board to look at the question before them || 
as men of business, and to consult the clause in the act of Parliament, which | 
required them to prepare a scheme for the interception of the sewerage from | 
the river, and to submit that plan to the Government. During the discussion, || 
a variety of suggestions had been made, which, if adopted, would only lead to 
delay. ‘The reason for this was, in his view of the matter, quite unaccountuble, 
for what other step could the board take till they had decided upon the intercept- | | 
ing sewerage of the southside. He would show the board their real position. 
A letter had been sent to them, pending the discussion, intimating on the part | 
of the War Minister an objection to part of the scheme. Let the board pre- 
serve their consistency; but where, he would ask, was the consistency of the 
head of the war department in raising an objection toa scheme which, as yet, 
the board had not adopted ? | 

Mr. H. L. Tayion: It’s a gross piece of absurdity. 

Deputy Harrison: It was true they had before them a report on the 
southern drainage prepared by their engineer—a gentleman who, he was 
happy to know, enjoyed the full confidence of the board, and deservedly stood 
at the head of his profession; but until they had pronounced an opinion 
upon it—until they had decided where the outfall should be—it was, to say 
the least, inconsistent and premature for any branch of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to attempt to interfere. If, when the board had decided upon a plan, | 
and had, as they were bound to do, laid these plans before the first commis- 
sioner of works, any objection should arise on the part of any department of 
the Government, he felt sure the board would gladly receive suggestions, and, 
to the utmost of their power, act upon them. Then, too, delay was impend- 
ing, because of some mysterious plan which the honourable member for St. 
George’s had shadowed forth; and there appeared, on the part of some pre- 
sent, a great disposition to walk by faith as to the probable advantages which 
this, as yet unexplained, plan would yield over and above the one prepared || 
by Mr. Bazalgette. He urged the board, however, to accept the amendment, | 
because it left the question of outfall open, and as soon as they had affirmed 
the general principles of the plan, they would have something to go up tu 
the Government with. The question of outfall was one merely of expense, | 
not of principle. Mr. Bazalgette had taken them to the nearest spot at which | 

the sewerage could be discharged, so as not to return to pollute the metropolis ; | 
but if the board or the Government desired to have the outfall 10 or 12 miles 
further down the river, no alteration in the plan would be involved—it 
would simply be the cost of so much greater length of sewer, and so much 
greater pumping power. Believing therefore, as he did, that it was the more 
business-like course, he should vote for the amendment; but if that were 
lost, he would support the original motion, as he was quite prepared at once 
to carry out the scheme as it stood. 
Mr. Hows, Mr. R. Taytor, and Mr. Creiixy opposed the’ amendment, | 
from a desire to have Mr. Leslie’s plan before the board. } 
Mr. WILKINSON criticised the remarks of Deputy Harrison as to the letter | 
from the War-Office. He took it to be a most polite mode of intimating to 
the board a possible cause of offence, which might oblige the Government to || 
return their plans for reconsideration. | 
Mr. CarpMAEL intimated his willingness, for the sake of the despatch of 
business, to accept the amendment as part of his motion, which, if then af-|| 
firmed, would enable the board to go up to the Government at once—the || 
question of the outfail being an open one. 
| 











The amendment was then put to the vote, when there appeared— 


FOr cccccccccccccccccesccccccevccceccocs | 
AZOINEt ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 19 
Majority —7 

Some discussion ensued as to the propriety of suspending the standing order 
on the rules of debate, in order to give Mr. Leslie an opportunity to bring 
his plan before the board, with the right of reply to any objections which 1 
might be made to it. The prevalent opinion, however, seemed to be that it | 
would not be a dignified course to pursue, and that Mr. Leslie ought to rely 
upon the indulgence of the board to permit the privilege he sought. b 

Mr. Lesiie then, at considerable length, unfolded the particulars of his 
scheme for the drainage of both sides of the river, the principles of which he 
sketched in his address to the board on the 14th inst. The chief objects he} 
suggest are, to connect the low-level sewers on both sides of the river 
by means of pipes passing through one of the avenues of the ‘Thames 
Tunnel; to carry the sewerage further from the metropolis before being 
discharged into the Thames, and to obviate the gg, | for the construc- 
tion of reservoirs and pumping stations at Lea Bridge, Barking, Deptford, 
and Plumstead. [A reterence to his speech on the previous occasion will be 
sufficient to show the mode in which he proposes to effect these objects.] In 
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addition to the information he then supplied as to the size of sewers and the 
extent of fall required, he now stated that he had sought for something to 
guide his judgment away from this country. His attention had been di- 
rected to the Croton aqueduct, by which 60,000,000 gallons of water were 
daily supplied to the city of New York, from a distance equal to that tra- 
versed by the New River. The Croton aqueduct was 38°90 miles in length, 
and for the first 4-94 miles it had an inclination of 7} inches per mile. It then 
passed on for 28 miles with an inclination of 13} inches per mile. At 
the end of that distance it passed through two 3-feet iron pipes, and descended 
120 feet into a valley, from which it rose up on the other side into the aque- 
duct. It then passed on for two miles at an inclination of 13} inches per mile, 
when it came to another valley of 120 feet, and there it was conducted through 
a 3-feet pipe; after traversing four-fifths of a mile, it rose through this one 
pipe of 3 feet diameter to the aqueduct again, and passed on for two miles 
further, with an inclination of 9 inches a mile. Information of this kind was 
of more practical value to the board than all the formulas of engineers and 
mathematicians, and ought to set at rest the question of whether it was 
necessary in a sewer 16 feet indiameter to have a fall of 3 or 4 feet per mile. 
One reason why he urged the on-establishment of reservoirs and pumping 
stations at the points indicated was, that he believed the rising tides did not 





| 


act as a cork to the mouth of the sewer, and that the sewerage matter could 
|and ought to be discharged constantly at all states of the tide at the bottom 
of the river. His own plan would require a pumping station at the outlet on 
| the south side, because they would there be much below the level of the stream. 
If objections were raised to passing the low-level sewer of the northern side 
| through the Thames Tunnel, the object could be accomplished by laying down 
| east-iron pipes in the bed of the river, as was done by the West Middlesex 
Water- Works’ Company for the supply of their district. In reference to the 
| pumping apparatus which his plan would require, he stated that, from informa- 
tion hehad received, they could have a Cornish engine that would raise 24,000 
| cubic feet per minute with the greatest possible ease. He presented this plan to 
| the board, believing that with some slight alterations in the levels, it might 
| be added to Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme, aud thus materially benefit the whole 
metropolis. 
In answer to inquiries, Mr. Lest1e stated that he proposed to preserve 
|a uniform fall, from beginning to end, of 2 feet per mile, and that the lift re- 
quired at the outlet would be about 40 feet. On the north side, the middle 
'and high-level catch-water sewers would empty themselves by gravitation. 
| He begged it to be understood that, if his plan were rejected, it would not ex- 
| cite the least unpleasant feeling in his mind; and that, whether carried or not, 
| his introducing 1t must not be looked upon as suggesting the slightest dis- 
paragement to Mr. Bazalgette. 
On the motion of Major Lyon, the debate was adjourned to Monday, the 

26th, and the proceedings closed. 





| 
| Fray, May 23. 

The ordinary weekly meeting of the board was held this day, at Guildhall 
—Mr, Tuwatrres in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

NEW THOROUGHFARE FROM COVENT GARDEN WESTWARD. 

| Deputations from the Board of Works for the Strand district, and from the 
vestry of the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, had interviews with the 
board on the subject of a new street from Cranbourne Street, Leicester 
Square, to King Street Covent Garden. The deputations were introduced | 
Mr. Few. ‘The memorials stated that the proposed improvements, for which 
there was great necessity, had been recommended by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject of metropolitan improvements in their re- 
_ port to the Legislature in August,1850; that the ultimate cost was estimated 
at £30,000 ; towards which his Grace the Duke of Bedford had offered to 
j contribute for himself personally, and for the parish, a total sum of £15,000. 
Sir Benjamin Hall had expressed his approval of the plan, and thought that, 
if undertaken at once, the new street might be completed in the course of the 
present year. 

Several questions were proposed to the deputations ; after which the memo- 
rials were received, and referred to the committee of works. 

SEWERS’ RATES. 

The Curnk read a report on the state of collections of district sewers’ rates 
for the month of April, 1856; and warrants against defaulters on district 
sewers’ rates, and summonses against defaulters on charges for default and 
| ee rates, were ordered to issue. Certain improvement rates were 
made. 


CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION. 

Mr. DAtron brought up the report of the committee on claims for com- 
pensation, which, having been received, he moved its adoption. He said 
there were three classes of persons applying for compensation—viz., those 
who had formerly been employed under the Metropolitan Building Act, and 
who, if dissatisfied with the award of this board, had an appeal to the Trea- 
sury; those employed under the late Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, 
who had no appeal at all; and those employed by vestries and local boards, 
whose appeal was to this court. The committee on claims for compensa- 
tion had thought it right to lay down one general principle to guide 
them in this matter, and their recommendations were based upon that. 
There were three elements to be considered in reference to each of 
these claims. First, the age of the parties entitled; second, their period 
of service ; and third, the amount of salary heretofore received. The committee 
decided to divide the claimants into four classes, putting in the first those 
who were over sixty years of age, and had been more than ten years in office ; 
and to these they proposed to give an annuity for life equal to one-half of 
their former salaries ; in the second class, those who were over fifty, and had 
been more than five years in office, and to them they proposed to give a life 
annuity equal to one-fourth of their former salary ; in the third, those under 
fifty, and who had been more than three years in office, and to them they 
proposed to give an annuity for ten years, equal to one-fourth of their salary; 
and in the fourth, all those of younger years or less term of office, and to them 
they proposed to give an annuity equal to one quarter of their salaries, for the 
same period as their former service. Ie therefore moved, ‘* That each of 
the persons named, and heretofore employed under the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners of Sewers, do receive as compensation for the loss of ‘his office, by 
reason of the passing of the Metropolis Local Mangement Act, a retiring 
allowance or annuity for life (or years, as recommended) amounting to the 
sum set opposite his name in the said list, subject to the condition that, if at 
any time hereafter he shall be appointed to any public office, or to any office 
under this board, in respect of which he shall receive a salary, the payment 
ef the compensation awarded by this board shall be suspended so long as he 
receives such salary,”’ 

Mr. Snow seconded the proposition. 
|, Lhe board was occupied during the greater part of the day in discussing 
this question—the names of the claimants being taken seriatim. Numerous 
amendments were submitted, and two or three divisions took place; ulti- 





| mutcly, however, all. the recommendations of the committee were agreed to. 


On the motion of Mr. Dauton, it was also d “ That each of the persons 
mentioned in the report, and heretofore employed in the office of Metropolitan 
Buildings, do receive as compensation for his loss of office, by reason of the 
passing of the Metropolis Local Management Act, an annuity amounting to 
the sum set opposite his name in the said list for the period therein —_ 
should his life so long continue; and also subject to the conditions exp 
in the 114th section of the Metropolitan Building Act.” 

A report from the committee on claims for compensation, recommending 
“That the awards of compensation for loss of office by vestries or district 
boards to the persons mentioned be confirmed,” was also adopted, and the con- 
sideration of some disputed awards was deferred till a future day. 

NORTHERN MAIN DRAINAGE. 

Mr. BazaLcEtre brought up his report on this subject, The reading of 
it occupied an hour and ten minutes, and was listened to with the most pro- 
found attention. At the close, the engineer was warmly applauded. 

REPORT 
To the Metropolitan Board of Works upon the Sewerage Interception and Main 

Drainage of Districts North of the Thames, pursuant te an Order of the Board, 

February 8, 1856.—Resolved, 

“ That this board, impressed with the necessity of at once proceeding with the 
works necessary for the complete interception of the sewerage of this metropolis, 
request the chief engineer to report to the board, at the earliest possible period, as to 
the plans necessary for the accomplishment of such object.” 





Engineer’s Department, 1, Greek Street, Soho, May, 1856. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—Having, on the 4th of April last, submitted for 
your consideration a report, accompanied by plans of the works necessary for the 
drainage and interception of the sewerage of the districts south of the Thames, I 
proceed, in compliance with the instructions contained in the foregoing resolution, 
to submit plans of the works necessary for the accomplishment of such object on the 
north side of the Thames. 

In 1853, Mr. Hayward and I jointly, after long and careful investigation, prepared 
a scheme for the drainage of the metropolitan district north of the Thames; and we 
presented a joint report thereon in January, 1854. In reviewing the entire subject, 
therefore, I have considered it but courteous to that gentleman to consult with him, 
and I have to express my thanks for his able and willing co-operation. Whilst I am 
solely responsible for the present report, it is gratifying to me to be enabled to state 
that he concurs in most of the recommendations contained in it, The present design 
varies but little from the one prepared in 1853, which was subsequently investigated, 
reported upon, and approved, by Sir William Cubitt and Mr. Stephenson. 

In order to prepare the board for works of an extensive and costly nature, it may 
be well to observe that, as rivers have hitherto been considered the natural outfalls 
for town drainage, which has hitherto been conveyed into them by the shortest 
routes along the,natural valleys, the works required for the purpose have for the 
most part, and under ordinary circumstances, been comparatively simple and inex- 
pensive. The cost is much increased where natural or artificial impediments exist 
to the adoption of so simple an arraygement. This is especially the case in acity of 
enormous magnitude and population, like London; situate, to a considerable extent, 
below the level of its river; intersected by railways, roads, and canals, overcrowded 
with traffic; and consisting ina great measure of heavy buildings. 

Under circumstances such as these, it t y, in junction with a 
system of complete drainage, to intercept the sewerage from the river, to provide an 
artificial elevated outfall, and to create new valley lines across the ridges which 
separate the natural valleys. 

It must also be borne in mind that the course of sewering a town increases not 
simply in the ratio of its size; for the sewerage of one town of 100,000 inhabitants 
will cost more than that of ten towns of 10,000 inhabitants each, because the accu- 
niulated sewerage of the higher parts must be conveyed through the lower parts, 
demanding an enlargement of the sewers of the latter beyond their own special 
requirements, 

The general principles which govern the sizes of sewers, their inclinations, the 
requisite velocity of flow in them, and the position, level, and period for the dis- 
charge of the sewerage into the river, were considered at some length in my last 
report on the southern drainage; and, inasmuch as the same laws apply equally to 
the present design, it is not necessary here to recapitulate my former statements. I 
shall therefore proceed at once with a description of the area to be dealt with, and of 
the works proposed. 





TOTAL AREA INTERCEPTED. 

The entire metropolitan area north of the Thames from which it is proposed to 
intercept the sewerage, comprises about 59 square miles, between Brentford and 
Blackwall ; and, although the area now under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works does not extend westward beyond Hammersmith, East Acton, and 
Harlesdon Green, it would scarcely be prudent, in devising a permanent and com- 
prehensive scheme, to confine its capabilities of future extension within that boun- 
dary, and not to provide, in the level and capacity of the sewers, for the ultimate 
interception of the sewers from Acton and Brenttord, which are already greatly in 
need of improved drainage, and at present contribute towards the pollution of the 
river. 

For this area it is proposed to construct four main lines of intercepting sewers, 
which would have the effect of subdividing the whole into four separate drainage 
areas, viz.—the northern high-level and the middle-level areas, from which the sew- 
erage would be conveyed by gravitation to high water at Barking Creek; the low- 
level area, from which the sewerage would be pumped into the high-level outfall 
common to the three areas already named; and the western area, for which two al- 
ternative propositions will be laid before the board for its selection. 

NORTHERN HIGH-LEVEL AREA. 

This area, coloured yellow upon the panying map, about 10 square 
miles. The Hackney Brook open sewer shows the direction of the natural valley, 
which for a considerable portion of its length runs from west toeast. The surface 
of this area falls, towards the valley line, from the northern margin with consider- 
able inclination, and from the southern side with a gentle inclination. 

At present the area is suburban in character. Its population, though now limited, 
is rapidly increasing; and it is in immediate want of outfalls for the general exten- 
sion of the district sewers. Its drainage must now be treated with reference to fu- 
ture as well as present necessities. 

The main sewer designed in 1853 for this area was intended to intercept the Fleet 
sewer at the foot of Hampstead Hill; and, by means of an extension called the 
** Regent’s Park branch,” it was proposed to intercept the — and King’s 
Scholars’ Pond sewers, as well as the Fleet, the second time, near Regent’s Park. 
At that period the outlets of the Ranelagh and Fleet sewers were uncovered for con- 
siderable lengths, as was also the Ranelagh sewer north of the Harrow Road. 

The object of the Regent’s Park branch was to reduce the sizes and cost of cover- 
ing the defective portions of the above main sewers, as well as to intercept the 
sewerage by the most direct route, and over the best inclinations, to the proposed 
outfall, But since that period, the covering of the Ranelagh has been extended to- 
wards Kilburn; and two of the most important works, which were executed by the 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers last year, were the diversion and covering of the 
lower portions of the Ranelagh and Fleet sewers. 

These works became so urgently needed, that they would not admit of delay; and 
their execution has so far modified the previous circumstances of these districts, as 
to induce me, with a view to economy, now to relinquish the Regent’s Park branch, 
and to relieve that portion of the Fleet sewer, which is of insufficient capacity, and 
is still sometimes overcharged, by intercepting and diverting the flow from Hamp- 
a and Highgate into the high-level sewer at a different point, namely, at Kentish 

own. 

Whilst I have, by this alteration, abandoned the advantage of intercepting the 
larger amount of sewerage by the high-level route, I admit it to be the sacrifice of a 
sound principle upon the score of y, itated by the execution of works 
designed and executed piecemeal since our last report; and it may be well here to 
observe, that so long as a general system of interception is delayed, and in proportion 
as building and district drainage is extended in advance of it, so each year will some 
modification of the general design be necessitated, which will render it less perfect as 
a system; that is to say, it is better to cut short the main lines first, and adapt the 
branches to them, rather than, having first constructed the branches to be called upon 
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to adapt the main lines to feviously existing branches. 1 am anxious to call atten- 
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tion to this fact, in order that my reasons for the alteration may be thoroughly under- 
stood. 


The sewer proposed for this area commences by a junction with the Fleet sewer at 
the foot of Hampstead Hill. Thence it passes along Gordon House Lane, crosses the 
Highgate Road, ae the second branch of the Fleet sewer. It then passes 
across fields into the Tuffnell Park Road, down the Holloway Road, under the Great 
N rn Railway and New River Cut to High Street, Stoke Newington, at Abney 
Park Cemetery. Thence it passes along the Rectory and Amhurst Roads to Church 
8 Hackney, under the East and West India Dock Railway, through Victoria 
Park, under Sir George Duckett’s Canal, to the River Lea, over which it is carried 
by an aqueduct. At this point it is provided with an overflow for the discharge of 
its storm waters into the River Lea, near the mouth of the present open Hackney 
Brook sewer. 

It is proposed to fix tide gates across the outlet of the open Hackney Marsh sewer 
oa prenent the|ingress of the tide, and by this means, and the diversion of the sewerage 

oe waters, to prevent the fioods to which the Hackney Marshes are now 
subjected. 
e high-level sewer will relieve Stoke Newington, Kingsland, Clapton, and Hack- 
ney, from the nuisance arising from the open Hackney Brook sewer, for which it will 
act ag a substitute; forming a main y= outfall of sufficient depth for the entire 
area, as well as an intercepting sewer for the sewerage of Hampstead, Highgate, and 
part of Kentish Town. 
MIDDLE-LEVEL AREA. 

This area, coloured pink upon the accompanying map, includes about 17 square 
miles, Its levels, like those of the high-level area, are at such elevations as to enable 
it to be drained by gravitation to the level of high water at Barking Creek. 
The extent of the area, as defined in 1854, is now slightly increased by the altera- 
tion proposed in the high level. But this increase is nearly counterbalanced by a 
corresponding reduction at its western extremity ; and it may be considered practi- 
cally same as that proposed by Mr. Hayward and myself in 1854. It is closely 
peopled, _ the population of the greater portion has probably reached its maxi- 
mum density. 
The main intercepting sewer for this area commences in the Harrow Road, at 
Kensal Green, and passes under the Paddington Canal and Great Western Railway, 
and thence along the route recommended in 1854—i. e., through Norland Town into 
the Uxbridge Road at Notting Hill, and along that Road to the Gloucester Road, 
where it intercepts the Raneleigh sewer. It will relieve this sewer from the floods 
to which it has hitherto been subjected, and obviate the overflow of storm waters 
into the Serpentine during heavy rains. Thence it proceeds along Oxford Street, 
intercepting the King’s Scholars’ Pond sewer, Duke Street, Grosveuor Square. At 
the Regent Circus it will intercept the Regent Street sewer; thence it will continue 
along Oxford Street, New Oxford Street, Hart Street, King’s Road, Liquorpond 
Srteet, and Back Hill, where it will intercept the Fleet. It is pfoposed to raise the 
existing hollow in Ray Street about 4 feet at the lowest point, which will be an 
improvement to the surface; but, should this be objected to, the sewer can be con- 
structed without altering the level of the street. A branch will be constructed to 
convey the sewerage from the Fleet into the intercepting sewer, and the flood waters 
will be discharged underneath it as heretofore, through the Fleet Valley. 

The main line will then proceed across Clerkenwell Green and St. John’s Square, 
to Wilderness Row ; thence, by way of Old Street Road and New Inn Yard, to High 
Street, Shoreditch, along Church Street, Bethnal Green Road, and Green Street, to 
and under the Regent’s Canal, along old Ford Lane, and beneath the East and West 
India Dock Railways, near Sir George Duckett’s Canal; at which point a junction 
will be effected with the northern high-level sewer, with which it will be carried 
over the River Lea, near old Ford, at such an elevation as to enable it to be continued 
eastward to Barking Creek, and there to dischare into the Thames at high water. 
In its course it ives two b hes, projected with a view to intercept as much 
of the sewerage as possible by gravitation. 
The first branch commences at Curzon Street, Piccadilly, and proceeds by the way 
icester Square, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
joins the main line at King’s Road, Grays Inn Lane. 
The second branch commences at Commercial Street, Whitechapel, and proceeds 
by Old Montague Street, Bucks’ Row, Devonshire Street West, beneath the Eastern 
Counties Railway, and along West Street to, a junction with the main line in Green 
treet. 
It is desirable, as far as practicable, to divert the flow from the district sewer south 
of the middle-level intercepting line into it, by the construction of short connecting 
sewers, in order to c off as much as possible by gravitation, and to reduce the 
quantity descending to the pumps. 
LOW-LEVEL AREA. 

This area, coloured blue upon the panying map, about 11 square 
miles. Its levels are so low that the greater portion of it cannot be drained by gra- 
vitation, excepting by the shortest routes, to low water. 

The aid of pumping is therefore necessary, both to produce efficient drainage and 
to intercept its sewerage from the Thames, 
Like the middle-level district, it is densely peopled, and little or no increase of 
tion can be anticipated. 

wo alternative propositions for dealing with this sewerage are now submitted ; 
the one treating it as a separate district ; the other uniting it with the western dis- 
trict, for the purpose of conveying the sewerage of both districts by a single channel 
to Barking Creek. 
Taking the first of these propositions, or dealing with the low-level district by it- 
self, unconnected with the western district, it is proposed to construct the low-level 
sewer along the route recommended by Mr. Haywood and — in 1854; that is to 
say, it commences by a junction with the Ranelagh sewer at Grosvenor Row, Queen’s 
Road, Chelsea; it passes along Queen Street and Belgrave Place to a junction with 
the Victoria Street sewer at the western end of the latter, near to which it intercepts 
the King’s Scholars’ Pond sewer. The Victoria Street sewer then becomes an inte- 
gral portion of the main line as far as Parliament Street, and its outlet will then 

ischarge the office of a flood outlet. Below this point the route and level of the 
main line would be the same whether the sewerage from the western district were 
carried through it or not, the only difference being the increased size of the sewers 
and works necessary to | dah for the addition of the western sewerage, The main 
line is continued by Whi 
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itehall to Charing Cross, where it receives the contents of 
the Regent Street and Northumberland Street sewers, and then proceeds by the 
Strand, cma neg the Essex Street sewer at the north end of Essex Street. It 
then passes along Fleet Street to New Bridge Street, where it intercepts the Fleet 
sewer. It then crosses New Bridge Street, passes along Crescent Place, and under 
houses to Shoemakers’ Row, along Great and Little Carter Lanes, Cannon Street 
West, and Cannon Street, to King William Street, where it intercepts the London 
Bridge Sewer; thence it proceeds through Eastcheap, Great and Little Tower Streets, 
and Tower Hill, to the Minories, there intercepting the Irongate sewer; thence, by 
Royal Mint Street, Cable Street, Back Road, Brook Street, and under the London 
and Blackwall Railway, near Stepping station, to and along the Commercial Road, 
and under the Regent’s Canal, to Limehouse Toll-bar; at which point, turning 
northwards into Devon’s Lane, under the East and West Indian Dock Railway, and 
along Three Mills’ Lane; it passes under the River Lea, near Three Mills’ Bridge, to 
4 pumping-station on the eastern side of that river, near the Abbey Mills. Here the 
sewerage will be lifted to the high-level sewers. 
The sizes of the sewers in each case are shown upon the comparative sections 
submitted herewith. 
The height of the high-level above the low-level sewer being about 37 feet, 647 
nominal horse power would be required to raise the sewerage of the low-level area 
alone, or 1184 horse power, if the sewage from the western district be added ; but, in 
either case, duplicate engines would have to be provided. 
Near the Stepney Railway Station, at Brook Street, this sewer will have a flood 
outlet into the River Thames, at such a level as will enable its contents to be dis- 
charged at low water, if required, upon emergencies. 
The sewer designed for the low-level district alone would require a branch from 
the King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer, opposite Vauxhall, passing along Millbank and 
Abingdon Street, to the main line in Parliament Street. 
A branch from Ferry Street, in the Isle of Dogs, passing along the East Ferry 
Road, Preston New Road, Bow Lane, Catherine Street, and under the Limehouse 
Cut, to the main line in Brickfield Lane, would be common to both designs. 

THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
I may here repeat what was reported by Mr. Haywood and myself in 1854, with 


traffic, and to intercept the sewerage close to the existing sewer outlets: indeed, had 
it not been for the much greater cost and engineering difficulties involved, the | 
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1 that the portion of the 





reasons here stated would have 


along the line of the Strand, &c. If, however, the long-contemplated embankment 
of the Thames between Westminster and London Bridges, which again occupies 


line of sewer would be obviated, and the intercepting sewer might be most advan- 
Lp as sary Sonal aa in conjunction with the embankment between Hungerford and 
London Bridges.” 

It may be well also again now to state, that the main difficulties to be encountered 
in the execution of the northern drainage, and the greatest amount of inconvenience 
to the public traffic, would occur in the construction of the low-level sewer along the 
Strand, Fleet Street, and eastwards; and this route involves the necessity for recon- 
Sowing and reversing the direction of all the branch sewers on the south of the 

ine. - 

But, inasmuch as the utlimate object of a scheme of interception is the purification 
of the Thames, it may not be out of place here to observe, that that object cannot be 
attained until the channel of the river is deepened, its scouring power increased, and 
its mud-banks removed, by the construction of a proper embankment, in conjunction 
with the scheme of interception. 

Whilst, therefore, I again submit the plans and estimates for a low-level sewer, in- 
dependent of a design for the embankment of the Thames, I beg to state that a large 
amount of risk and capital may be saved by executing the low-level sewer in conjunc- 
tion with an embankment along the north side of the Thames; and that the execu- 
tion of both these works is essential to the full attainment of the object desired. It 
would therefore, in my judgment, be desirable so to arrange the execution of this line 
of sewer as to enable it to be constructed conjointly with the Thames embankment, 

WESTERN DISTRICT. ; 

This area, coloured brown and green upon the map, contains 21 square miles, The 
general levels of its surface are low, much of it being but slightly above high-water 
mark, and the remainder rising gradually to its northern margin, at which line it 
ranges between 50 and 60 feet above ‘Trinity datum. . 

The whole area, with the exception of Fulham, Brentford, Hammersmith, &c., is 
thinly built over and peopled; but the population is rapidly increasing, and itis much 
in want of outfall sewers and improved drainage. 

SEWERAGE MANURE WORKS. 
In 1854 Mr. Hayward and I recommended for this area, mainly upon the score of 
y, the establish t and maintenance of works for purifying its sewerage 
waters, and then discharging them into the Thames within the limits of the district 
itself, instead of conveying them through the low-level sewer to Barking Creek. 

Since the date of that report, no material results appear to have been obtained in 

solving the question of the commercial value of sewerage manure. But, nevertheless, 





and the experiments of Mr. Pilbrow, at Uxbridge, and of Messrs. Stothert, Dover, 


without creating a nuisance in the locality where the operation is performed; and 
that the water may, by this means, be rendered clear and inoffensive. 

Thus it was that, in 1854, we were induced to recommend the construction of 
sewerage works in a suburban locality removed from houses, viz., in the fields on the 
banks of the river west of the Kensington Canal. 


In making that rec dation, we 1 the sewerage to be valueless; but 





would be very much less than that of conveying the sewerage to high water at Bark- 
ing Creek ; and this latter circumstance mainly influenced us, although the increased 
engineering difficulties attendant on the other scheme had some share in forming our 
decisi We idered that any profit which might possibly be realised eventually 
from the sale of the sewerage would be so much gain, but that being a result some- 
what doubtful, it did not enter into our calculation. 

Since the date of that report, objections have-been raised to the establishment of 
deodorising works in the locality mentioned. I have therefore thought it my duty 
to prepare, and I now submit for the board’s consideration, designs and estimates in 
the alternative, for conveying the sewerage of the western district through the low- 
level sewer to Barking. The route, level, and sizes of the sewers for the western 
district to the west of the Kensington Canal, would be the same on eitherplan. The 
only works which would be affected by this alternative proposition are those which 
lie to the east of the Kensington Canal. 

Whichever plan, then, be adopted, it is proposed to commence at the western 
boundary of the metropolitan area near to the river, with a sewer of such size, and 
at such a level, as will be capable of ultimate extension westward to Brentford. The 
proposed route of this sewer eastward is as follows :—Passing along the bank of the 
river, it is proposed to intercept the Stamford Brook, the Hammersinith drainage, 
and Brook Green sewer. It then crosses Crab-Tree Alley and the Fulham Road, 
and passes in a direct line to Walham Green. It continues down Sands-End Lane, 
where it intercepts the Eel Brook sewer, and receives a branch from Fulham. From 
this point it is capable of being continued, under the Kensington Canal, into the low- 
level sewer, or to a point in the neighbourhood upon the banks of the Thames where 
deoderising works can be established. 

The Fulham branch commences at Fulham Bridge, and passes along Bridge Street, 
Church Street, and King’s Road, into the main line at Sands-End Lane. ¥ 
Supposing the sewerage of the western district to be conveyed to deodorising 
works near the mouth of the Kensington Canal, a branch from Chelsea Hospital, 
passing along Cheyne Walk and Lindley Row, and discharging into the main line 
near the Kensington Canal, would have to be constructed. 
The sewerage from the main sewer and its branches, in conjunction with the 
sewerage from the Counter’s Creek sewer, would have to be raised by pumping either 
into the low-level sewer, or to the proposed sewerage works; but the flood waters 
of these sewers would escape into the river at various points by gravitativa. 
If it is decided to deal with the sewerage locally at the sewerage works, it would 
be raised at the Kensington Canal, where the lift to the level of the mean tides would 
be 15°5 feet, requiring 153 nominal horse power to raise it; but if the sewerage be 
conveyed to Barking, it would be continued, without lifting, along the banks of the 
river to the outlet of the King’s Scholars’ Pond sewer, where it would have to be 
raised 20°5 feet into the low-level sewer, requiring for that purpose 328 nominal 
horse power. In either case duplicate engines would have to be provided. y 
The Counter’s Creek sewer, or the main outfall recommended for this district in 
1854, and commenced in that year, has since been completed from the mouth of the 
Kensington Canal to the Uxbridge Road. Ittherefore now only remains to continue | 
this sewer along the Uxbridge Road to the Stamford Brook sewer, which forms the 
western boundary of the present metropolitan area; constructing the connecting 
sewer of such a size, and at such a level, as will enable it hereafter to be extended 
to Acton. Such a sewer is now much needed for the drainage of the immediate 
district through which it would pass; and, as it would have a separate and inde-| 
pendent outfall, there is no reason why it should not at once be constructed. 2 
The extension of the sewers of the western district to Acton and Lrentford will 
cost about £31,000, which is not included in the following estimates :— 

COMRARATIVE ESTIMATE. 
I have considered and prepared plans for dealing with the sewerage of the western 
district in several ways; and, having now given a general description and drawings |! 
illustrative of the two modes which appear to me the most feasible, 1 beg to submit || 
a comparative estimate of the cost of that portion of the scheme which would be |, 
affected thereby. Sewerage of Sewerage of 

Western District Western District 

discharged into discharged 
Deodorising Works at at 















Kensington Canal. Barking Creek. | 

Low-level sewer and branches . . . .4253,800 . . . . £434,300 
Extensionto Barking . . . . . 291,600 : 340,400 
ee. a ae eo 134,200 ; 171,800 
Chelsea branch . use Bee looe a ee Ss Sloe _ | 
Pumping-engines, pumps, engine-houses, | 
&c., exclusive of deodorising works . 112,000 , 218,680 | 
—_— — | 

£517,000 £1,165,180 

817,000 





respect to the route of the low-level sewer :—‘*‘ That it should be constructed as near 
the Thames as practicable, both to avoid the public inconvenience which to some 
extent must ensue during the construction of the sewegplong streets of crowded 








Difference in prime cost. . . . « + 
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. £348,180 } 














with that assumption we had ascertained that the cost of the process of purification | 


the sewerage works of Mr. Wicksteed, at Leicester, and of Mr. Higgs, at Tottenham, |! 


and others, in London, all tend to confirm the statement, if any such confirmation be | 
wanting, that sewerage matter can be separated from the water in which it is dissolved | 
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us tor 
low-level sewer between Hungerford and London Bridges should be constructed on || 
the very margin of the Thames, instead of being carried, as we actually propose, | 


public attention, should be carried out, much of the cost and difficulty of a river | 
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The cost of pumping, if the age of the western district be conveyed to Bark- 
ing, would amount to about £15,120 per annum, or to about & per annum, if the 
sewerage of the weetern district were deodorised within the district, as originally 
} . Therefore, assuming the capital to be borrowed at 4 per cent., the addi- 
| tional cost of conveying the sewerage to Barking, exclusive of and to be set against 
the cost of deodorising, would amount to £21,047 per annum. 

It is difficult, on the other hand, to obtain definite information to form a correct 
estimate of the cost of erecting and maintaini: me yet deodorising works. Mr. 
Wicksteed is prope | the only person who has sufficiently extensive tical 
| experience on this subject to form such an estimate; but, j aging from the state- 
| ments contained in his report to the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers in 1854, and 
| from the information which I have since obtained from him, Mr. Pilbrow, and Mr, 
| Higgs, I lude that an expenditure of here about £11,000 per annum would 
| defray the cost of deodorising the sewerage from the prospective population of the 
| western district, whilst tbe prime cost of the requisite establishment would probably 
| not exceed £90,000; showing a saving in favour of the deodorising system, as against 
| the plan for discharging at Barking, of £258,180 in the prime cost; or, regarding it 
| as permanent annual expenditure, and again assuming the capital to be borrowed at 
| 4 per cent., the saving would amount to £6477 per annum—advantages which induce 
| me still to d the cheaper process. Should the sewerage at some future day 
| obtain a marketable valueit'would go towards liquidating the expenses of extract- 
|ing it from the water. 

A prospective increase of population has been provided for, upon the same basis as 
| slready described for the south side of the Thames, and the amount of sewerage per 
| individual over the whole area is estimated at 5 cubic feet per head per diem, one- 
half of which will pass away during six hours of the day. 

It is intended to intercept a quantity of rain oye | off, equal to one-eighth of an 
inch per diem, from the northern high-level area and western district, which are 
suburban; and a quarter of an inch from the middle and low-level districts, which 
are thickly inhabited. 

The details of these and other provisions, which it would be difficult to render 
— in a general description, are given in the accompanying tables, together 
with sizes and inclinations of the sewers proposed. The latter are all defined 
upon the accompanying sections. 

THE OUTFALL SEWER. 
The eastern end of London is thickly inhabited, and so intersected with canals, 
rivers, railways, and roads, at various levels, as to render it difficult to select a route 
by which to cross them all with a sewer, the level of whiich is fixed, and can neither 
be raised nor rapidly depressed to avoid them. 

It is proposed to construct an iron-covered aqueduct, similar in appearance and 
construction to a tubular bridge, and about a mile and a half in length, through 
which the sewerage from the high and middle level sewers will be conveyed over the 
River Lea and i Sa near Old Ford, across the marshes, and under 
| the Eastern Counties ilway to the Stratford Road, which will be lowered and 











carried under the sewer. The latter again crosses the marshes to the Abbey Mills, 
at which point the pumping-station would be fixed, and the sewerage from the low- 
level sewer raised into it. It then passes over the North Woolwich branch of the 
Eastern Counties Railway, and across marshes to Plaistow Lane. Thence it 
continues, under ground, for about a mile, in a nearly direct line under the Barking 
and East Ham roads, where it again emerges above the surface of the marshes; but 
it is proposed to cover it from this point to the reservoir with the ground which will 
be excavated from the reservoir, and the adjoining length of sewer. 
RESERVOIR. 

It is proposed to construct the reservoir at Barking Creek in the same manner 
and at the same level as that already described for the south side of the river, but to 
make it of a size capable of containing 7,000,000 cubic feet, exclusive of the sewerage 
from the western district, or 9,000,000 cubic feet, including it. 

OUTFALL INTO THE THAMES, 

The discharge of the sewerage into the Thames at Barking, in the manner proposed, 
will, in my opinion, not only free the river opposite to the thickly inhabited portions 
of London from sewerage, but will also dothis without injury to the river at Barking 
Reach, and without nuisance to that neighbourhood. My reasons for this opinion 


are :— 

1, That the reservoir will not create a nuisance, because at present the low-level 
sewers under the more dense parts of London perform the office of sewerage reser- 
voirs when the tide is up, and have open and direct communication with the houses 
and streets built over them; whereas the reservoirs which it is now proposed to sub- 
stitute will be entirely covered and removed from houses. 

2. The flow of the sewerage into the river will not create a nuisance, because it 
will be discharged from the reservoirs into the centre and bottom of the river at high 
water, through covered channels buried under water, and will never be exposed to 
sight or to the atmosphere; whereas it now flows in an undiluted condition from the 
mouths of the sewers at numerous points down the banks of the river from high to 
low water, and is Sogn exposed to the action of a hot sun. 

3. That the sewerage will not deposit in the river, because the heavier matters will 
deposit in the reservoir and settling-pits; and the lighter portions will, therefore, not 
recipitate when discharged into and exposed to the action of the tides of the river. 
‘he Thames at Barking Reach will not be rendered less pure. 

4. Because, assuming the float experiments of the late Mr. Frank Forster in 1851 
fairly to — the condition of the sewerage discharged into the river, but which, 
in point of fact, represent an exaggerated theory unfavourable to the proposed point 
of discharge, still those experiments lead to the conclusion, that the river at Barking 
Reach at the present time contuins fifty days’ accumulation of sewerage more than it 
would do when the whole is there discharged at high water; and, owing to its in- 
creased sectional area, each day’s sewerage will then, moreover, be diluted by about 
15 times more river water than it is now diluted with at London Bridge. Believing, 
therefore, that the plan proposed will accomplish the object desired without injury to 
the river, or becoming a nuisance to the neighbourhood, I am not prepared, as an en- 
gineer, to advise the board to incur the additional cost of extending the system of in- 
terception to a lower point; but, should this board or the Government determine to 
adopt this course, it may be extended to any point lower down the river, now or 
hereafter, at a probable additional outlay of £54,000 per mile on the north side of the 
river, and an annual expenditure for mping of £1330, including the sewerage from 
the western district, or an outlay of £46 per mile, exclusive of the sewerage of the 
western district, and an annual cost of #040 for pumping; and on the south side the 
probable outlay would be £33,820 per mile, and the annual cost of pumping £630. 
The estimate for the works recommended will be as follows :— 

ESTIMATE. 

Northern high-level sewer . . . . « 2 6 © © © © «© 6 £129,5 

Middle-levei sewer and branches. . . . . . . . . . . 214200 

Low-level sewer, exclusive of the sewerage from the western district 253,800 


TD, 6 6. 8.» § bo OE OR a Se ew 
Main outfall sewer to Barking reservoir, andland. . . . . , 425,800 
Sewerage works . . ° F'E-F BS a” o's 90,000 


Engine-houses, engines, pumps, &e. ~ af ok Ae 
Additional cost of conveying sewerage from western district to 
ete ee ee ee a 8 SS ok ss sc 


et On Te ee ae ee ee! 
Peery | the less aa, eyed of dealing with the northern drainage to be 
adopted, the amount required for the main drainage and intercepti rage 
of the metropolis will be :— ' on 
TOTAL ESTIMATE FOR METROPOLITAN DRAINAGE, 
North ofthe Thames. . . . . «© + 2 © © © « « « £1,303,500 
South ofthe Thames, . . 2. 2 1 1 1 ee ee BSG 
a a a a ee © «© «© « « £2,135,196 

Flashing, and the disinfection of the sewerage waters b d 

ushing, ewerage waters by copious dilution, i 
needed during hot and dry seasons, which usually last he about fear oaame te 
the year, The engine power provided will be free at such periods, and may be 
Se. employed in promoting these objects. e 

_The low-level sewers can be ically and effectually flushed, and th 
diluted, by the waters from the Thames; whilst the Regent’s Canal, which fe ot the 
evel of 97 feet above Ordnance datum, encircles the more dense portion of the me- 
‘ropolis, from Paddington to the Victoria Park, and affords an advantageous reser- 
voir from which to flush the sewers in the middle-level area. The additional supply 
of water required for this purpose might be obtained upon an arr t with the 
Canal Company, either by a branch extended to the Thames at Henly—as has been 
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proposed by Mr. J. R. M‘Clean—or by raisjng the water from the Thames near 
Chelsea Reach, through a line of iron pipes, into the canal, with the spare engine 
power provided in the western district. This work would probably cost about 
$100,000. It is not included in my estimate, because it is not suggested to execute 
it until the main drainage is completed; and by that time the anticipated improved 
metropolitan water supply may render such a work unnecessary, 

The rapid fall of the high-level sewers, and the large portion of land drainage, 
as compared with sewerage in that district, render flushing unnecessary. 

STORM OUTLETS EXTENDED TO LOW WATER. 

The extension of the outlets of the main sewers to low water in the river is a sub- 
ject which more properly forms part of a Thames embankment scheme, and these 
works should be regarded conjointly; I now, therefore, merely state, for the in- 
formation of the board, that the cost of extending the main outlets to low water 
would be about £100,000; and that, if executed now, most of them would have to be 
reconstructed, should such an embankment h fter be f » 

It will be seen that in this report I have recommended absolutely a scheme for the 
construction of a system of intercepting sewers for the northern high-level, the 
middle level, and the western areas. 

With respect to the low-level area, and partly with respect to the western, as con- 
nected with it, two points have been raised for the consideration of the board, upon 
each of which I have expressed my own opinions ; and I have endeavoured to lay 
before it the facts necessary to guide its deliberations. 

lst. Whether the low-level sewer shall or shall not be constructed in conjunction 
with the embankment of the Thames. 

2nd. Whether the sewerage of the western district shall be deodorised at the 
western district suburb of the metropolis, or conveyed through the low-level sewer 
pam J nner hi in the paration of so vast te 

arious considerations have arisen pre ion of so a 
which I have been unable to allude in my report, without pdb hs. bn 
its length; but I beg to state that I have carefully considered all the principal points 
of difficulty which will have to be encountered in the execution of the works, and 
have satisfied myself as to the practicability of ing them; and I shall be 
enabled hereafter to give the board such further verbal explanations as may be 
required to elucidate the subject. 
I have the honour to — your most obedient servant, 
Signed) 








J. W. Bazatogrre, Engineer. 

On the motion of Mr. CARPMAEL, the report was received and ordered to be 

rinted, and the consideration of it taken at a special (public) meeting of the 
Ga on Wednesday, the 11th of June. 

Reports by the engineer were also read on a) ate from vestries and 
district boards to construct sewers in Mile End Old Town, Hamlet; Fairfield 
Estate, Stepney; St. Mary, Islington, Parish—intended streets north of 
Park Road, Holloway. On the application of the Mid-Kent Railway Com- 
pany to alter the crown of the sewer in the Catford Road, Lewisham. On 
works executed on emergency. . On works to be executed under general con- 
tracts. 

The application of the Mid-Kent Railway Company was ordered to stand 
over for further information, and the necessary consents were given in the 
other cases. 

ie reports from the superintending architects were read and con- 
sidered. 

The board adjourned at a quarter to six. 





Monpay, May 26. 

A meeting of the board was held, by adjournment, in the Council Chamber, 
Guildhall, this day, at twelve o’clock at noon, for the following purpose, viz. : 
To consider further the report of the engineer of the on the sewerage 
interception and main drainage of the districts south of the Thames, and 
Mr. Carpmael’s motion for sppeeving eae adopting the —- the com- 
mittee of the whole board thereon—Mr. THwatrss in the chair. 

After reading the minutes of the last special meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN made some suggestions as to the mode in which their 
financial operations should be conducted. (We shall give his remarks, with 
the — that followed, and which are of considerable importance, in 
our next. 

The Crerk read the following letter from Sir Benjamin Hall, on the sub- 
ject of the proposed experiments as to the correctness of the tidal observa- 
tions made by order of the late Commissioners of Sewers :— 

Office of Works, May 24, 1856. 

Srr,—I am directed by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, &c., to 
request that you will acquaint the chairman of the Me litan Board of Works, in 
reference to my letter to Mr. Pollard, of the 10th instant, that the First Commissioner 
has appointed Commander E. Burstall, R.N. (of the H ope Office, Admiralty), 
to act in his behalf in testing the accuracy of the tidal observations taken in 1851; 
and that that officer will be prepared to give his attention to the subject on Monday 
fortnight, the 9th of June next. 

I am further directed to request that the Board of Works will be good enough to 
allow Commander Burstall to examine all plans relating to the observations, and 
that they will issue directions to Mr. Bazalgette, their engineer, to give him such 
information upon the subject generally as he may require. 

1 am. Sir, your most obedient servant. 
(Signed) ALFRED Austin, Secretary. 

E. H. Woolrych, Esq., Secretary. 

On the motion of Deputy Harrison, seconded by Mr, D’Irrancen, it was 
resolved that the application be complied with. 

On the motion of Mr. CARPMAEL, it was also agreed that the engineer be 
instructed to confer with the gentleman appointed by the Government, as to 
the best mode of carrying out the observations; and that, on the part of this 
board, he be authorised to act in the matter as they may jointly resolve upon. 

Major Lyon then moved, “* That the engineer-in-chief do prepare a plan 
and estimates for a drai scheme of the metropolis south of the Thames, 
with an outfall seven miles east of Woolwich.” 

Mr. Lesxre seconded the amendment, and produced evidence to show that 
the present proposed outfall was within the limits of the metropolis, and that, 
therefore, it would be contrary to the text as well as the spirit of the act of 
Parliament. 

Deputy Harrison pointed out the enormous extra expense that would be 
incurred if the amendment were to be adopted. 

Mr. Bristowe quoted from the aoa report on the northern drainage 
presented at the last meeting, to show that what the amendment pro 
the plan now before them would accomplish, if afterwards it were thought to 
be advisable. 

Mr. BazaLGettE, in answer to questions proposed by Mr. Miskin and 
others, said that his plan would not be seriously aff if the outfall were 
made seven miles further down the river. It would probably alter the level 
of the sewer between Deptford and Woolwich; the pumping-station would 
still be required at the former place; and that the pumping power would 
have to be increased at each station one-tenth. If, instead of, extending the 
sewer seven miles, it were taken direct across to Erith Marsh, the pumping- 
station at Plumstead might be dispensed with. The cost of such extension 
would be £33,000 per mile, and the pumping power must be increased one- 
fourth, as there would be an additional lift of 5 feet. Im this case, too, they 
would lose the advantage of discharging at low water by gravitation. He 
would still retain the Plumstead branch as a safety outlet. ff they went 12} 
miles lower down, they could discharge- at low water with the same advan- 
tage as at Plumstead at high water, and therefore could do without reservoirs 
—but that, of course, would be an enormous additional expense, 
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Mr. Wootrycu being appealed to, gave it as his o 


inion that Plumstead 
was within the metropolitan district, as explained by Mr. Leslie. 

Mr. Turner thought it never was the intention of the Legislature to pro- 
hibit the discharge of the sewerage at such a distance as Plumstead, and 
would like the responsibility of taxing the rate-payers for the additional ex- 
ponve of conveying it further to rest with the Government, and not with the 


Mr. Waicur said he was not prepared to call in question the ability of 
their engineer, and therefore would vote against the amendment. He be- 
lieved the great evil in all former commissions of sewers was, that every 
man was an engineer, and each one was prepared to take the responsibility 
upon himself; but, asin this board they were business-men, and had appointed 
a most efficient officer in that department, he hoped they would allow the 
sogpenntiy to fall where it Se ly belonged. 

« T. H. Hawt, in a powerful speech, panes the original motion, and, 
in reference to what fallen from Mr. Davis, said he would venture to 
affirm that, if this plan were sent up to the Government, they would never 
Propose that the board should go five miles further down the river, but would 
rather bring a bill into Parliament to amend their act, and enable them, if, 
as sugg they were now preciuded, to discharge the sewerage at 
Plumstead. 

Several other members addressed the board, after which the amendment 
was put and lost. 

Mr. SavaGeE proposed another amendment of a similar character, with this 
exception, that it named Erith Reach as the point of outfall. 

mo = IrranGer seconded this amendment, which, after a short debate, was 
negatived. 

r. R. Taylor, Mr. H. L. Taylor, and Mr. Wilkinson, severally addressed 
the board on Mr. Carpmael’s motion. 

Another amendment, somewhat analogous to the former ones, was pro- 
ay pied Mr. Nicuoxay, and seconded by Mr. Hawnxs, but negatived with- 
ou ussion. 


Mr. CanpMazt replied upon the original question, and the votes were then | 
taken, when there appeared 


For the motion .. .. «2 «oc o 22 
Agee Te ce te ce 0s ce es 4 
Majority .. «6 «6 of 1 


_ A division being demanded—as some members had not voted—the ques- | 
tion was again put, when there appeared— 


For the motion .. .. «2 «os of 22 
Against it ‘a Oe ae ae ee 
aie Rl Hepa 


Mesars. CRELLIN, ATKINS, and R, Taytor retired below the bar on the 
division being called. 

The only members for the south side who voted in the minority were 
Messrs Doviron and Davis. 

Mr. CarrMaEt moved, “ That a deputation consisting of the chairman and | 
six members of the board, with the clerk and engineer, do wait upon the 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, in order to 
submit the plans and estimates of the drainage scheme for the southern side 
of the metropolis for the approval of such commissioners.”’ 

Deputy Harrison seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Messrs. Bristow, Few, Harrison, BursLEM, WRIGHT, and CaRpmarr | 
were chosen to form the deputation. 

The following notice of motion was given by Mr. Lesrrx, “That a report | 
on the water supply ordered by the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, | 
dated 6th November, 1850, with the maps explanatory of the positions and 
supplies, alluded to in that report, with Mr. Frank Forster's two short reports | 
thereon, dated Nov. 8, 1850, be printed and circulated to the members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, with the least possible delay.” | 

The proceedings then closed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





EQUITABLE G. 

The Half-yearly ordinary Meeting of the Shareholders of this C y was 
held at the office, 21, John Street, Adelphi, on Tuesday, May 20. 

Jonn Hoxipsurr, Esq., chairman of the board of directors, presided. 
Mr. ANDREWS (the ommeo ( read the notice convening the meetiug, and 
the minutes of the last general court, which were confirmed. 
The Secretary then read the following 
Report of the Board of Directors of the Equitable Gaslight Company to the Proprietors, 
at the Half- Yearly Meeting, on Tuesday, May 20, 1356. 

On this occasion the directors have to submit for your information a statement of 
the company’s operations for the half year ending Dec. 31 last. 

The cost of the coals carbonised during the period now under consideration was 
£13,213, being an excess on the corresponding period of 1854 of £1236, a large pro- 

rtion of which arises from the high rates paid for freight during the latter part of 
ast year. 

The gas rental for the last half year amounted to £22,849, being an increase on the 
corresponding period of the former year of £1275, and of £2251 for the year as com- 
pared with 1854. The directors refer to this large increase of gas rental with much 
satisfaction, as it has been realised during a period of more than ordinary difficulty 
in the manufacturing department. 

The new retort-house, coal-stores, steam-engines, purifiers, and station-meter, are 





AS COMPANY. 


company ane manufacturing power to meet the increased and increasing demand 
of the public. 

The ame have further to report that the balance of the £25,000 authorised to 
be raised on the company’s debentures in March, 1855, has been taken up. 

The accounts for the last half year have been examined and certified by the auditors, 
and will now be laid before you. They exhibit a manufacturing profit of £6083. 17s. 5d.. 
which is subject to a charge of £1382. 2s. for interest on the borrowed capital of the 
company; of £733. 8s. 5d., written off as bad debts; of £788. 5s. 3d., contingent 
claims and other deductions; leaving a net profit of £3329. 2s. 11d.; and from this 
amount your directors recommend you to declare a dividend of 12s. 6d. per share 
being at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum on the capital of the company. : 

Your directors have also to state that, in pursuance of the company’s act of incor- 
poration, two directors—viz., John Wheelton, Esq., and Henry Wheeler, Esq.—will 
go out of office at this meeting; they are eligible to be re-elected, and offer them- 
selves accordingly. 

It is the painful duty of the directors to announce the decease of Emanuel Wait, 
Esq., who was for many years an auditor of the company. It is proposed to hold an 
extraordinary meeting here this day, after the termination of the business of the 
ordinary meeting, to afford you the opportunity of electing an auditor to fill the vacant 
seat. John Stroud, Esq,, who is duly qualified, has given notice of his intention to 
offer himself as a didate on this i 








completed, and now in full and satisfactory operation, placing at the disposal of th, 








Dr. MANUFACTORY AND DISTRIBUTION OF GA 

To trad "gs mts; forlime,&c. . . 1. .« « « £ 26 7 2, 

Coals consumed °F UF oa a ee ae ee ee ee 13,213 9 11 | 

Wages paid under this he 6 eter ea SS Vre * 3,355 12 6 | 

Rent and taxes, paidand due. . . . . + + + «© «© « 352 16 8 | 

CN Se ee ee ee ee ee 375 0 0 | 
Auditors, paidanddue . . . « - + © © © © « « 30 0 0 
SSS aS ae ee ee ee ‘ 898 1 7 
Collector’s commission, paidanddue. . . ... . 22219 8 
Stationery, stamps, &c., paidanddue . .....+. . 138 1 8 
General charges, paid . . . . «© + - © © © «© © « 154 5 1 
Gas allowance, amount written off . . . . « «ss 179 9 1 
Wear and tear,amountofaccount ... . j 3,048 3 7 
Profit and loss, half year’s working profit . 6,083 17 5 
£28,348 4 4 








£262,707 1 10 


The CHAIRMAN said, in introducing to you the first resolution, I beg to say 
that the report, with the accounts, having been laid before you for a week 
previous to this meeting, the directors believe that you are in possession of 
everything you would wish to know ; but if not, I shall be happy to answer 
any questions you may put to me. Perhaps it may be advisable that I should 
mention to you, that in consequence of the buildings which are now being 
erected, we have appointed a building committee. Their labours have not 
beén inconsiderable, nor without anxiety, but I hope that the result of their 
exertions will be satisfactory to the proprietors. I beg to move, that the 
report of the directors now read, and the accounts, as examined and certified 
by the auditors, be received and entered upon the minutes. 





The Secretary also read the accounts, which are subjoined :— 


S ACCOUNT, From Juty 1 to Decemper 31, 1855, Cr. 
By gas rental, half yearto December31 . . . . . . £22,849 9 4 
Coke account, proceeds of sales and stock . . . , 4,204 15 5 
Breeze, - ” ” ot 287 9 8 
Tar, ” ” ” 688 8 7 
Ammoniacal liquor os o Se oe 242 4 0 
Discount and allowances on tradesmen’s accounts. 715 3 
Gas lied to other 6 « @ «8 « 68 21 





£28,348 4 4, 


7 PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, rrom Jury 1 ro Decemper 31, 1855. Cr. if 
To dividends, for 24th dividend under Act of Incorporation, . . £1,000 0 0 | By balance of unappropriated profits . . . .... £1,577 12 9 | 
Interest, amount of account for half year to December 31, 1855. 1,382 2 0 Cash, for bad debts recovered. . . . ... 615 3; 
Bad debts, amount written offto December 31. . . . . . 733 8 5 Manufactory account, half year’s working profits . 6,083 17 5 
General law charges, amount of account. . . .... - 40 14 ll 
Income and property tax, amountreserved. . . . . . 394 11 11 
Doub@falacoounts . . . + 6 6 © © © © © © 788 5 3 
Balance, half year’s net profit. . . . « «+ « «© « 3,329 2 11 
£7,668 5 5 ‘ £7,668 5 5 
Dr. BALANCE-SHEET, Dercemper 31, 1855. Cr. 
To investment, amount of account. . . . . £210,463 14 11 By capital joint stock, received of proprietors . . . . . . . £180,722 10 0 
o charged this half year. . 14,347 18 4 Tradesmen’s accounts, due by the eoimpany J 9,485 4 8 
——_——_ £224,811 13 38 Bent, balancedmes, «© ws tt te det Gg tH ew eK 
Gas rental, duetothecompany ... . £16,219 4 6 Taxes, balance GOP: 6 6.6 Hw OHO eH AH Se 6 lll 7 2 
Outstanding accounts . . .....-. 746 511 Collector’s commission, due . . 101 9 5 
16,965 10 5 eae rer er ee 30 0 0 
Cash, balance in hand Oe a ae en ee 2,100 5 9 Debentures, balance ofamountused. . . . . 67,250 0 0 
Tradesmen’s accounts, owing for coke,&c.. . . . . . 1,946 15 3 ” interest, balance to December 31, 1855 381 11 6 
ee Sa ee ee ee ee ee 225 0 0 Gas deposits, due to sundry depositors . . . P 176 8 3 
se ee Sa Hy mee 8 B® 105 8 4 Dividends, balance due to December 31,1855. . . . . 375 0 0 
Dn. 4. ¢ ss 6 6 ee ee 6S te 8.7 Income and property tax, balance due to December 31, 1855. 74 7201 
Ammoniacal liquor, stock onhand . . ......s- 1212 0 Profit and loss, half year’s net profit. . . . .... 3,329 21 
General stores,stock on hand. . ......+e+.e-s 2,595 6 1 
Coals, stock onhand. . ..... sow é 4 2,827 10 6 
Service-pipes, stock on DR aieneit ion wee ww 4 263 1 3 
Pipe-laying account, stock onhand , oe 830 3 2 
Meters, amount ofaccount. . ... . hats i ai 7,902 16 6 
London and Westminster Bank, on deposit. oe eer a ae 2,000 0 0 
County courts, money in court. , as oe ee 813 9 


| 
£262,707 119 


Mr. Josert Hapianp: I wish to ask a question or two. There is one 
item in the accounts of ** To pipe-laying account,” £830, 

The Secretary: It is the stock of pipes. ss 

The CHarrMAN: We have had it altered to “ mains, pipes, syphons, &c. 

Mr. Hapianp: There is another question I wish to put to you. I see 
that there is one item of £788 which stood over from the last meeting, which 
you have now written off. 

The CuarrMan: No; on the omnes: we have carried it forward. Some 
portion of it has been received, and we hope to receive more. 

Mr. Hapianp : I understood at the time that it was composed of accounts 
which were in dispute, but that you expected to get in the greater portion, 





Mr. Ruoves seconded the motion. 





of it. | 
| 
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| The CHarRMAN: It is. We have received a portion, and asI said, hope to 
'yeceive more. 
Mr. Hapianp: But if you have received any of it, it ought to have been 
deducted, 
| The CuarrMAn : The reason it is not deducted is, that it has been received 
since the accounts were closed. 
| Mr, Haptanp: That will increase our divisible balance by £830. If you 
| have received part, and a part is receivable, I think it should appear in the 
| accounts. 
| The CHAIRMAN : It will be in the next account. 
| Mr. Haptanp: My complaint is, that you do not bring it forward. 
Mr. VANDEWALL: If you will look to the other side, you will see that the 
amount is deducted from the profits. 
A Proprietor: How much of it has been received? 
Mr. Ketty: About £30. 
| Some further explanations as to the first item were given by Mr. Vande- 
wall, and Mr. Hadland expressed his willingness to let the item stand. 
| Mr. Box: In reference to the accounts, I think there are two or three 
\things that should not come in. I am surprised to see this half year an item 
of £738 for bad debts. 
| The Cu#arkMAN: I would just mention that this is the accumulation of 
|many years. We have on this occasion presented the accounts to you in the 
| worst light to ourselves, We wish to make the next half year better than 
the present, and we did not scruple to introduce the worst possible accounts 
|to you; but you must understand that the whole of this item does not pro- 
| porty belong to the last half. 
| Mr. Box: This lets out something which I cannot understand. Who 
| knows but that at the next half-yearly meeting we may have another accu- 
| mulation of bad debts brought forward? We are out at sea, and do not know 
|when we may come to anchor. Here is £738—— 
Mr. VANDEWALL: You must permit me to say that this is not a bad debt : 
| it is a sum that we hope to get in ultimately, but at present it must come in 
|as doubtful, because we cannot declare a dividend upon it. 
Mr. J. W. Jongs: But what you refer to is among the doubtful debts. 





There is £733 written off as bad besides this. 
Mr. Box: That is an immense amount for one half year. 
|| The Carman: If you will take the last half year, you will see that all 
|| we write off there is £126. Put these two sums together and look at our 
|rental, you will find that we are still under most other gas companies. 
Mr. Box: It is higher in proportion to the Imperial. 
|| Mr. Ketry: It is just £1. 18s. 03d. per cent. 
'| Tie Cuarrman: | hope, with this explanation, you will be satisfied. 
|| Mr. Box: I do not dispute what  ~ said when you told us you had made 
the accounts as bad as possible. We were, unfortunately, brought down to 
the lowest possible point about twelve months ago, in reference to the works ; 
and now, to bring all these old bad debts together and keep us down, is not 
altogether wise. We had al per cent. dividend last time, and now it is pro- 
|posed we should have 2} per cent., which I will not agree to, because we 
| ie sufficient to pay 3}. You have the surplus profit of last half year, £1577. 
|| Mr. VANDEWALL: Part of that £1577 is composed of this contingent debt, 
but as it was not an available asset, we could not divide it. 
|| Mr. Box: I say that £733 for bad debts, and £788 for doubtful debts, will 
|;make 1 per cent. difference in our dividend this day. What I complain of 
| is, that you are doing wrong to bring the whole of this burden upon the 
|| present half year. 
The CHAIRMAN: You cannot have a dividend upon what you have not got. 


| 
|| Mr. Kexty: If the £250 due from the Westminster Railway Company is 
| 
| 


{| 


held in suspense for upwards of two years, and we bring it forward every 
half year, we shall be paying dividend and income-tax upon it each time. 
|| The Cuarrman: If you examine the past accounts you will find that, when- 
||ever any portion of what has been written off as a bad debt has been received, 
||it is always brought forward. 
|| Mr. Box: There is another item, of nearly £8000, meter account. Is that 
the actual stock in hand? 
| The Secretary: Yes, and we believe it is less than the value; for we have 
| each half year written off 10 per cent upon the cost of purchase till this half 
|| year, and now we have deducted 7} per cent. 

Mr. G. Tuomas, of Bristol, said, what I would ask the attention of the pro- 
|| prietors to is something of more magnitude. I quite agree with the directors, 
|| that if they have bad debts, it is better to write them off, and not deceive our- 
||selves by having £700 or £800 upon our books, and find at last that we can 
| os nothing from it. I want to ask the directors this: Seeing we have suf- 

ered so much from want of skill—for that we must call it—in the manu- 
|| facturing—that is to say, in not having good advice as to changing retorts, 
||and so on, which has reduced our profits down from £9000 in June, 1854, to 
£3250 in June, 1855—whether they consider they are well advised now? 
and whether they are likely not to have a repetition of that awful state of 
affairs by which our profits have been cut down two-thirds? I think this is 
very important; and I should like to know what, in all probability, will be 
our position from this time forward. I see that we have improved from 
|| £2680 to £3329; and what I wish for myself and for the meeting to knowis, 
whether our prospects for the future are such that our concern is likely to 
||be a paying one? If this company had gone on without accident, I believe 
||that our property would have been at par this day. I do not speak with a 
|| want of knowledge in such matters, having been connected with a concern 
|| where, in the same time, we have paid a handsome dividend, with a decreased 
|instead of an increased price for gas. This company, at one time, was obliged 
to sell gas at 4s., but they now get 4s. 6d.; and the depreciation of capital 
and want of profit of which I speak occured during the existence of higher 
| prices ; therefore there is nothing to be said on that score. I should like to 
|ask the directors, are our works finished? are they in a condition to furnish 
|a satisfactory return for the future? If they say that they are, I should be 
|content to take the dividend as proposed, and look forward with confidence 
| to something better to come. 
| The Cuarnman: I think I may say that we really seem to have a good 
pws for the future. I believe that all the evils to which Mr. Thomas 

as referred, as occurring within the last few years, have been got over, and 
that we shall now go on satisfactorily. We have ournew works in operation, 
land they promise to answer our expectations. One reason why the past half 
| year’s account does not show a better result is, that the price of coals has been 
very high, and freightage much heavier than usual; and, though we have had 
a better price for gas, the cost of material has more than counterbalanced any 
advantage arising from that source. During the period to which reference 
was made, our steam engines were not at work, our exhausters were out of 
operation, and altogether we were working at very little profit. But I think 
all es difficulties are now overcome, and that our prospects for the future 
are good, 

Mr. Box: Are the works completed ? 

The Cuarmman: Yes; the only portions remaining to be finished are the 


| 














‘buildings at the entrance—the offices and storehouse; but the works them- 
selves are completed. ; 
Mr. Box: Is the whole of the £25,000 raised on debenture included in the 


£67,250? ’ 
The CHARMAN: No; there is about £2000 more. The whole amount is | 
about £70,000. 
Mr. Ropes: You had power to borrow £25,000. Is that all spent upon 





the new works? | 
Mr. VANDEWALL: No; £20,000 of it was for new works, and £5000 to | 
clear off the suspended account, which you will observe is the whole sum. 
We shall complete what we have to do within our estimate. While upon | 
this subject, I may just say, in reply to what was said by Mr. Thomas, that | 
the dilemma in which we were placed did not arise wholly from the want of 
skill in the parties who had charge of our works, but a great deal from the 
bad position of our machinery ; and I may now say that no gas company ever | 
had to contend so much with bad machinery as we had. I think, for the | 
future, you will find a very different result. e all know that in any manu- | 
facturing process you cannot bring out proper products unless you have 
per machinery. I believe that, if we take this into account, we be | 
able to understand how it was was that the profits of working were so small. | 
But the outlay we have just made will enable us to economise a considerable | 
amount in manual labour, and it was one great object of the directors to | 
effect this. Looking to this, and seeing that we have now much — pro- | 
ducing power than we have had, I believe we shall have the happiness to | 
present to you in the future a very different statement of accounts to that | 
which hitherto it has been our misfortune to do. | 
Mr. Ruopes: I am glad to hear what the directors have reported; and I | 
may say that I took the opportunity last Thursday to go over the works, and 
I can assure you that what has been stated is quite correct. They appear to 
me to be in a perfectly a ee engines, and retort- | 
houses, But there is one or two things that ought not to be overlooked, and 
I should like to ask the chairman about the cost of coals, which he referred | 
to as being so high. Is it not the practice to contract for coals? 
The CuarrMan: Yes; and we think we have done very well in this re- | 
spect hitherto. We were desirous of entering into a contract again last year, 
but there were no parties willing to contract with us to include freight, and 
freights have been extremely high during that time. We considered that 
we did better than other companies at one period, but we could not do so 


again. 

eM, Ruopes: Respecting the offices at the entrance of the works. After | 
a while, say in the course of ten years, another gasholder will be needed, | 
and the offices you are now building will trench on the ground you will want 
for that purpose. 

The CHArkMAN: We have considered that matter, and we think it will not 
be so. There is ry? of space left for the purpose. 

Mr. Ruopes: I am glad to see that you are taking down the iron retorts 
and putting in clay. 

Mr. Box : Is the road paved yet? 

The CHAIRMAN: No, and we doubt whether we shall expend the money | 
upon it, but we shall make a good road without it. | 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. G. THomas moved that a dividend out of the profits of the concern, | 
at the rate of 12s, 6d. per share, be and is hereby declared for the half year | 
ending Dec. 31 last, and that the same be payable at the office of the com- | 
pany on and after Monday the 2nd of June, } 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion. 

Mr. Box said: On principle, and not from any litigiousness whatever, I | 
am obliged to oppose the resolution, seeing that we have sufficient profit dond 
Jide shown by the accounts to give even more than 3 per cent. dividend, and 
yet leave a balance. We are bound by the act of Parliament to divide the | 
whole of our profits. | 

The CHArRMAN : I never saw such a provision in the act. 

A Director: We are bound not to divide more than our profits. 

Mr. Box: Perhaps the word “* whole” is not in the act. I cannot refrain | 
from moving, as an amendment, thatthe dividend be 3} per cent. instead of 2}, | 
for the reason I have stated, viz., that we have a net profit of £3329. It will | 
take £3000 to pay a 3 per cent. dividend, and £250 to pay a } per cent. 

The CuargMan : It will take £3500 to pay a 3 per cent. dividend, | 

Mr. Box: The shareholders have had thousands upon thousands of pounds 
laid by every half year to go towards the carrying on of the concern, and I | 
am sure that the floating capital, which is about £25,000, is quite sufficient to 
carry on a little concern like this, as compared with others. | 

Mr. WHEELER: We have no floating capital. 

Mr. Box: Yes you have; and inasmuch as you do not subtract from the 
profits for the extension and improvement of the works, but have had deben- | 
tures issued for the purpose, Ido not know what you are going to do with | 
this surplus profit. Before the debentures were issued, the directors told us 
that they were tied up for the means of carrying on the concern; but now, 
having raised £25,000, why-—— 

Mr. VANDEWALL: It has been already stated that that £25,000 was for a 
> ape purpose, and that not a shilling of it was available for carrying on | 
the company. 

Mr. Box: But you have not laid the whole of that out. 

Mr. VANDEWALL: We shall have done before we meet you again. 

The CHairMAN: And you are mistaken about the floating capital ; it is 
all invested. 

Mr. J. W. Jonzs seconded the amendment. 

The CuarrMaNn: The board have considered the matter very seriously, 
and they think the money is so much wanted, that it would be far wiser for 
the proprietors to wait another half year at least before thinking of dividing 
a larger dividend. 

Mr. Box: What do you want the money for? 

The CuainMAN: For many purposes. e want it for a working capital. 

Mr, Jonzs: But is not the £5000, part of the £25,000 which been 
raised, available for that purpose ? 

The waeenes No; that was raised in order to pay off the suspended 
account. 

Mr. WHEELER: No doubt you are right ; but if we do as you recommend, 
we shall have another before long. 

Mr. HaDLAND: From my experience in gas matters, I am quite satisfied 
that you cannot now pay more than 2} ae cent., leaving a balance of about 
mi which ought to be retained, and therefore I shall support the original 
motion. 

The amendment was then put, and negatived by a large majority, there 
ting av five hands held up for it, and the motion almost unanimously 
adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. Hadland, the retiring directors, Messrs. Wheelton 
and Wheeler, were re-elected. 

_ Mr. G Tuomas said: In reference to that part of our business which has 
just been transacted, I may say that I do believe the great thing for our 
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directors to attend to is the manufacturing account, and to see that proper 
contracts are entered into for lighting. If you would carry on a concern of 
this kind to advantage you must do it through your officers, and the directors 
should see to it that they do their duty. If you have not got efficient officers, 

‘ou cannot make a concern like this answer; and it ap to me that in 
ees post we hove ust so well off in this particular; but I hope we 
an improved state of things. I believe this, 


our friends who attend these meetings get dissatisfied because 


FE 
5 

os 
E 
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go much time is taken up with the little matters instead of the grand ones. 
This company has spent some £5000 improperly ; and what has been paid 
on + suapended scooun ” is simply the replaci g of what had been injudi- 
ciously divided. At the same time, I may say that I believe that, had our 


concerns been conducted in a business-like way, there is no reason why it 
paid, because for years after the time alluded to gas was at 


Mr, Ruoprs: I cannot allow the ordinary meeting to close without refer- 
to the remark made by Mr. Wheeler about the floating capital. I sa; 
there is a floating capital; and, Coven we may differ as to the amount, 
say there is a large sum in hand for that purpose. When I have asked from 
time to time what has become of the surplus profits written off every year, 
have been told “‘ They are in the floating capital.” 
CuarrMaN : But they are all invested, and we can show clearly how 
the whole of the money has been spent. 
The meeting was then made special, for the election of an auditor in the 
lace of Emanuel Wait, Esq., . The only candidate was Mr. John 


af 
2 


troud, of Bristol. 
The notice of meeting having been read, 
Mr. G. Txxomas pro} Mr. Stroud for the vacant office. He much re- 


the necessity of the appointment, but, as it had arisen, he was desirous 
of having it filled up in a way which would prove advantageous to the com- 
pany. a large number of shares were held in the city of Bristol, there 
was a feeling that it would be well to have some one in the auditorship who 
should represent the proprietors there. _ 

Mr. Lanz, of Bristol, seconded the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN said, the board quite sympathised with Mr. Thomas in the 
feelings of regret he had expressed for the loss of Mr. Wait; and they con- 
sidered, also, with him, that Bristol ought to be represented. No doubt the 
proprietors would gladly uiesce in the taper a of Mr. Stroud, and 
the directors would be very happy to see that his services were secured. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and Mr. Stroup briefly expressed 
his acknowledgments. 

Mr. G. THomas moved a vote of thanks to the chairman and board of 
directors. He felt that they had done their duty, and he was glad to find 
that there were better prospects of the shareholders reaping the benefit of 
their services. But he would warn the shareholders not to expect the pro- 
mised improvement this half year, because it was pretty nearly over. There 
certainly might be some advantage, but they could not expect the full de- 
velopment of all their alterations and extensions till the following half year. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are doing better now as to the price of freightage, 
and therefore I do hope that this fact, with that of an increase in our manu- 
facture, will enable us hereafter to show you a better return for your capital. 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion. 

Mr. Box inquired whether the company had Blenty of gasholder room? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes; we are better off than most companies. It is 
generally considered that to do well we should have storeage for two-thirds 
of the quantity manufactured, and we have quite that. 

Mr. Ketix: We have storeage for four-fifths of our make. 

Mr. Box referred to the approaching peace illuminations as likely to affect 
their dividends this half year. 

Mr, VANDEWALL thought the proprietors must not reckon too much on 
that source of revenue, and reminded them that, though gas would be con- 
sumed for the illuminations, there was the drawback of the shops being 
closed early that night which ought to be taken into account. 

The motion was then put and cordially agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN acknowledged the vote for himself and colleagues, and 
assured the proprietors of their constant attention to the interests of the 


company. 

On the motion ‘of Mr. HapLanp, seconded by Mr. Ruopes, a vote of 
thanks to the auditors for their services was adopted. 

The proceedings then closed. 


COMPARATIVE MERITS OF STONE AND EARTHENWARE PIPES. 
At a Vestry holden in Marylebone, on Saturday, May 24th, the Report of 
the Sub-Committee, which had been appointed to consider the propriety of 
adopting Aylesford or stoneware pipes for drainage, was the subject of a 
long discussion. 

Letters from various builders in favour of the Aylesford pipes were read, 
and also a letter from the Lambeth potters, stating, that while the adver- 
tisement invited tenders for stoneware, “the vestry had admitted tenders 
from manufacturers of earthenware,” and asking to be allowed to tender 





Mr. Ee xs (chairman of the committee), in moving that the report be 
adopted, said, no doubt the matter had caused an immense amount of ex- 
citement, for they were about to fight a combination which had been esta- 
blished in London with regard to stoneware pipes. It had been said that 
the committee advertised for one article and accepted another. He denied 
it. The tenders were all made upon a printed form, and the tender was 
for “glazed stoneware drainage pipes;” therefore all tendered upon the 
same Ce. When the tenders were opened, it was found that seven of 
them were the same price ; and when they came to No. 10, they found a dif- 
ference of 10 per cent.; and therefore they recommended No. 10 for adoption. 
That was from the Aylesford Company. It was said these were not 
“ glazed stoneware pipes.” He found in a pamphlet published, he believed, 
under the authority of the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, in 1855 
that Mr. Bazelgette had had the two classes of pipes tested, and there was 
no difference between them as regarded strength. Mr. Bazelgette found 
that the Aylesford pipes absorbed considerably more water than the Lam- 
beth pipes, which partly resulted from inferior glazing, and partly from the 
ends and sockets being left unglazed for the purpose of forming a better 
cement joint ; that the Lambeth pipe was a closer material than Aylesford 
pipe, but that this advantage was counterbalanced by the increase of sub- 
stance in the Aylesford pipe. The Lambeth pipe is better glazed than the 
Aylesford pipes gene ; but the Aylesford pipes are more perfect in 
form, which is a very important property. Dr. Letheby had tested the 
quality and strength of the Aylesford pipes, and he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that they were stronger because of their chemical combination; 
that they were vitreous and rang well; that they were homogeneous and 


fitted to sustain a shock, and were of a composition which science and ex- 











perience had proved to be exceedingly durable. Professor Miller, who was' 
an opponent, said the Lambeth pipe was all that could be desired, and the 
Aylesford extremely faulty, and he subjected the pipes to an hour's boil- | 
ing in muriatic acid. He need hardly say that was a test to which the 
would not be put in sewers. Dr. Letheby, in answer to that, proved that, | 
sare they absorbed a portion of water, they would not allow it to pass | 
through. Mr. Scace had tested the Aylesford pipes. One had been subjected 
to hydraulic —s varying from 20 to 25 lbs. per square inch. The 
pipe weighed, before it was tested, 57 Ibs., and afterwards 58} lbs., so that || 
it absorbed in an hour and a half1}1b. The hydraulic pressure was in. | 
creased up to nearly a 100 Ibs. per square inch, and at that pressure it 
broke. There was, however, no indication of Hen any 2 He (Mr. Eeles) | 
had immersed a piece of Aylesford pipe for twenty-four hours in sulphuric 
acid, and no effect was produced upon the glaze internally. He thought, 
therefore, they could not do better than adopt the Aylesford pipes. 





Dr. Russewu said that formerly he was opposed to the Aylesford pipes, 
but he had now changed his view. He thought the Lambeth people had 
made a great mistake, because, in making their os impervious, they had 
made them semi-vitreous, and of an extremely brittle character, so that they | 
could not sustain any concussion. He thought the Aylesford were very | 
perfect in construction, and very like the ancient pottery which was found, | 
and the experience of 4000 years proved it was a substance of great dura- 
bility. He should, therefore, support the adoption of the Aylesford pipe. _| 

Dr. BACHHOFFNER said he examined the pipes, and he found very 
little consideration necessary. In the first piace, the Aylesford clay was of | 
much less value in the market than that employed in the manufacture of | 
stoneware; and the inference was, that the best clay made the best article. 
Stoneware was a homogeneous mass, fused by the action of heat, and so 
brought into chemical combination. It was a vitrified mass. The Ayles- 
ford pipe was not a vitrified mass, and he defied any one to prove the 
slightest trace of vitrifaction. As to porosity, if the tongue were placed to 
the Aylesford pipe, it would be found to cleave to it; while, when applied 
to the stoneware, it exhibited no sign of imbitation. If they had a porous 
material, it was quite obvious that the water, which went in on one side 
would go out on the other. If porosity was a good quality, why did the 
Aylesford people glaze their pipes at all? Dr. Thompson had shown that 
it was of the utmost importance to prevent the sewerage from percolating 
through the subsoil of London; and if they used the Aylesford pipes, how 
could they prevent it? He (Dr.B.) found that, while hydrochloric acid 
decomposed the Aylesford pipe, it had no effect in a boiling state on the 
Lambeth pipe. It had been said that Mr. Cubitt used the Aylesford pipe 
largely; but that was accounted for by the fact, that he manufactured 
them ypon his own estate. He was not prepared to say why they were | 
used in the City, but he was clearly of opinion that the commissioners 
knew nothing about drainage, or they would not have done so. He 
thought it was very strange that Dr. Letheby should be called in, while 
their own officer of health was not consulted. 

Mr. Eeles explained that the committee had no idea that the gentlemen 
forming the deputation which waited upon them would be attended by a 
professional man; but Dr. Letheby being there, he was admitted as a matter | 
of courtesy. 

Dr. BACHHOFFNER said there was no doubt Dr. Letheby was the paid agent 
of the Aylesford Company: and when chemists were called in they, like 
barristers, made the best case they could for their clients. 

Dr. THompson said the subject of drainage was one to which he had paid 
particular attention od geome and his attention had been more particularly 
drawn to it since he been appointed the officer of health for Maryle- | 
bone. In numerous cases of nuisance he had recommended stoneware 
drains. Stoneware was totally different from earthenware. Earthenware | 
was a porous, heterogeneous body, and not a homogeneous body, as Dr. 
Letherhby had stated. He supposed that was a slip of the pen. If they 
examined an Aylesford pipe, they would find that it cleft tothe tongue. It | 
was a mechanical mixture, in fact. The object of drainage was to carry 
away completely and thoroughly all the offensive matter. If they had 
@ porous material, that porous material would allow the fluid to pass 
through, and it would lodge in the sub-soil. The soil made in London was 
impregnated with the surface drainage, and contained a large quantity of 
organic matter in solution. In the exercise of his duty as guardian of | 
the public health, he wanted all that to be carried away; and he thought | 
the whole of the surface ought to be surface-drained, and the water carried 
off as far as possible. Disease made its appearance in autumn, when a large | 
quantity of heat was thrown into the soil, and then the organic matter began 
toevaporate. He had considered it his duty to recommend, as far as he could, | 
the use of impervious drain-pipes; and he had succeeded in numerous in- 
stances. He would advise them to throw aside all party feeling, and adopt 
that which was obviously the best for their purpose. He would offer no 
opinion with regard to the strength of the pipes, but leave the engineers to 
settle it. All he had to do with was the sanitary question; and he believed 
that if they used the Aylesford pipes they would, in a short time, have to 
take them up again. 

Mr. Wi.11AMs, M.P., inquired of Dr. Thompson whether the porous pipes 
would not give out offensive and deleterious gasses ? 

Dr. Tompson, said it was quite impossible that a pervious body which 
got in water should not give it out. It was a law of Nature that it would. || 

Mr. Exes asked Dr. Thompson whether he was prepared to say that the 
glaze on the Aylesford pipes was porous? 


Dr. THompson said he thought, after the experiments of Dr. Miller, there 
could be no doubt of it. If they took a stoneware pipe, took out the 
vitrified mass in the middle, and put in a piece of brick, that would be, he 
considered, an Aylesford pipe. 

Mr. GLIDDON supported the use of the Lambeth pipes, as alone worthy of | 
being applied in a sanitary point of view. He thought the observations of | 
Dr. Bachhoffner and Dr. ‘Thompson were quite sufficient to justify any one 
upon that point. It was evident that iron pipes emitted offensive fumes, 
because no one could pass by where the ground was opened without being | 
painfully conscious of it. It was therefore obvious that a porous pipe could | 
not be proper for the purpose. 

Mr. D'IFFANGER, jun., supported the use of the Lambeth pipes. 

Mr. GoLpsmip said, there could be no doubt that a porous pipe would 
suffer the fluid to | esa ; that was plain to the commonest understand- | 
ing, and he should therefore oppose the use of the Aylesford pipes. | 

r. WitL1AMs, M.P., said there was no chemical evidence in favour of | 
the Aylesford pipes, except that of Dr. Letheby, who was a paid agent of 
the company. They were told that the City had used the porous pipes ; 
but what was the fact? They were used upon the recommendation of Dr. 
Letheby, who was an interested party. (Hear, hear) Mr. Cubitt was in 
favour of them. Why? Because he wasa manufacturer of them. Their 
own medical officer had told them, as well as Dr. Bachhoffner, that the 
Aylesford pipes were totally unfit for the sewerage of London; and if they | 
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decided upon the use of them, they would commit a very great wrong with 
their eyes open. , 

Mr. Brown supported the use of the Aylesford pipes. : 

Mr. D'IrraNGeER, sen., was also in favour of the use of Aylesford pipes. 

Mr. Eevezs then replied upon the observations which had been made in 
opposition to the adoption of the report of the committee, and stated that 
his opinion was unaltered—that the Aylesford pipes were fit for all the pur- 
poses of drainage to which they could be applied. 

The CHarrMAN then put the motion for the adoption of the report, and 


declared it carried. 
—- } cm when there 


| 





There being loud cries of “ Divide,” a division 
| ap —For the motion, 18; against it, 14; majority, 
\| e board then adjourned. 

| 





1} THE GAS QUESTION IN COVENTRY. 
|| At the meeting of the Local Board of Health and the Town Council, held 
|' on the 13th instant, the following report from the gas committee was read :— 
| To the Council of the City of Coventry. 
|| The gas committee having made an arrangement with the Gas Company, which 
they considered equally fair for the public interests, and also for private consumers, 
regret to have to report to the council the difficulties in which they are placed with 
sespecttocarrying out the arrangement, so far as the private consumers are concerned. 
|, The facts of the case are these:--On the 19th of February last, your committee 
| agreed upon the terms and to the clauses to be inserted in the proposed gas bill, 
upon the basis of the maximum price being for public lamps 50s. each, and to private 
consumers 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet—the quality to be equal to the test of 12 wax candles; 
and in ideration of this agr it, your committee undertook not to oppose the 
bill in the House of Commons by petition. On the 29th of March, the company 
applied to your committee to allow their undertaking, to supply the public lamps 
| upon the terms agreed upon, to be limited to such time as they had the exclusive 
| right of supplying the public, which your committee at once acceded to as being 
| fair towards the company. On the 28th of April your committee were surprised at 
| being informed by the company that they could not carry out the agreement in con- 
sequence of objections from the committee of the House of Commons, and were asked 
to agree to the price to private consumers being 5s. instead of 4s. 6d., and the quality 
|| of the gas to be tested by sperm candles instead of wax. To this your committee 
objected, and insisted upon the agreement being carried out or the bill being with- 
| drawn. On the 5th of May, the company informed your committee that they would 
| not withdraw the bill, which has since been read a third time, and passed the House 
of Commons. On the 9th of May, the company sent a proposal to charge not more 
than 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet, so long as the price of gas coal delivered at the works does 
not exceed 15s. 6d. a ton, or to allow the consumers a discount of 6d. per 1000 feet, with- 
out reference to the price of coal, provided such consumers pay the quarterly accounts 
| within six weeks from the end of each quarter. Your committee did not consider 
this proposal satisfactory, because it was conditional. Under these circumst»nces, 
| your committee do not hesitate to recommend the council to oppose the bill in the 
ouse of Lords, and to take all necessary steps to have the agreement carried out; 
| the more so as they feel that the private consumers, relying upon and being satisfied 
with the arrangement, have not offered that opposition to the bill which your eom- 
mittee have reason to believe they otherwise would have done. 
| Council Chamber, May 10, 1856, 
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Joun ScaMPTon, 

| H. Soper, 
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Mr. Marriott inquired whether they could get the condition with regard 
to the discount included in the act, and whether the committee of the House 
| of Commons would compel the Gas Company to carry it out ? 
| The Mayor said the corporation had got all they asked for with regard to 
the public lamps. The question at issue had reference to private consumers. 
| Mr. W. Hitt, Mr. Dresser, and Mr. Alderman Browerr concurred in 
thinking that the corporation ought to oppose the bill, for the sake of the 
private consumers of gas. It was important that the inhabitants should have 
|a good light, and the power of gas equal to 12 sperm candles was quite as 
jmuch as 15 wax candles. In fact, a light equal to 12 sperm candles was 
better by 20 or 25 per cent. than from 12 wax candles. The price now pro- 
posed was 5s. per 1000 feet, subject to a discount of 6d., if paid within six 
weeks from quarter-day. 
| The report was then received and adopted, and it was further ordered that 
the corporate seal be affixed to a petition against the Gas Company’s bill. 





AN ALARUM PRESSURE-GAUGE. 

Numerous attempts have been made to construct a gas pressure-gauge 
| which would appeal to another or to the other senses than the sight, and 
bee call attention to any variation in the pressure of the gas taking 
place at the moment. An improvement of this nature, no less philoso- 
|phically correct than practically simple, has just been made upon Mr, 
| King’s ingenious gauge by M. Breguet, of Paris. The apparatus consists, 
in the addition to the graduated arc of an ordinary pressure-gauge, of a 
| kind of rider, from the extremities of which two knobs or conductors pro- 
ject. This zider is made of any convenient size, to suit the amount of 
variation allowed in the pressure, and can be fixed upon any part of the 
graduated arc, when it encloses, as it were, the index-pointer of the gauge, 
and limits its motion ; so that if the pressure rises or falls, the pointer comes 
‘into contact with one or other of the knobs of the rider. The rider being, 
by means of a wire, in union with one end of a small galvanic battery, 
whilst the pointer is in connection with the other, a galvanic current is 
at once transmitted, and this is made to act upon a bell, and create a con- 
| tinual ringing noise, exactly as happens with the electric telegraph. The 
entire apparatus is, as we have said, remarkably simple and efficient ; it 
merits, and we doubt not will receive, much patronage. 





THE TORBANE COAL. 


| Ar the meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, held on Monday, 
April 28, Dr. Fyfe laid before the society specimens of the cannel coals of 
Scotland, including the Torbane coal, along with a variety of blocks of the 
Torbane coal containing organic remains, some of which were very entire 
and well defined. The composition of these coals and of the pieces havin 
fossil remains was at the same time given. The composition of eal 
of these has already appeared in the paper by Dr. Fyfe, published in this 
Journat in 1854, “The average composition was then stated to be— 


Volatile matter . - 68°8 In 100 of coke. 
.9§ Carbon, . 12°9, seu 
Coke. 2... . sreaf Semon + ORS: * 62° 
31°2 100° 


or very nearly so, Dr, Fyfe stated that he had also submitted to analysis 
the specimens with fossil remains, and that the following were the results :— 
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Specific | Volatile One Coke. In 100 of coke. 

Gravity. | Matter. Carbon. | Ash. Carbon. Ash. 
1. 1175 72°8 27°2 10° 17°2 36°7 63°3 
2. | 1807 74°0 26°0 10° 16° 38°4 61°6 
3. 1260 69°2 30°8 10°8 20° 35°0 65°0 
4. 1147 69°8 30°2 9°8 20°4 32°4 67°6 
5. 1253 70°8 29°2 16° 13°2 54°8 45°2 
6. | 1161 71°7 28°3 11'3 17° 40°0 60° 
7. | 1135 65°8 34°2 42 30° 12°4 87°6 
8. 1181 65°0 35-0 8 27° 22°8 77°23 

The composition of the above specimens of T: coal 


the same as that formerly given. In the former, the volati 
from 67 to 70, the coke from 30;to 33; the carbon in the coke 
and the earthy matter from 12 to 23. In the latter, the volatile 
varied from 65 to 74, the coke from 26 to 35; the carbon in the 
4 to 16, and the ash from 13 to 30. The average compositi 
specimens now reported on is— 


Volatilematter. . . . 69°9 
Gime. ooo oe MEE Ss 
100°0 
Another specimen of Torbane coal was laid on the table. It was part of 
the trunk of a tree, of about a foot in diameter, covered, over its whole 
circumference, with bark. The inner parts of this block were of the same 


composition as the other blocks of coal, but that of the bark was different. 
They were— 
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Inner parts.—Volatile matter. . . 69°5 In 100 of coke, 
Coke... +» Sr5{ KO sire tll ee 
100°0 30°5 100°0 
Bark.—Volatile matter . . 47 
Coke . 2. o © - 58°3 _ aor = 4 
100°0 58°3 100° 


A block of Torbane coal, also containing distinct fossil remains, was exhi- 
bited, being the only specimen which Dr. Fyfe had found, varying much 
in composition from all the others analysed. It contained— 





Volatile matter. 28° e ; In = S coke. 
¥ " arbon . . ” ee | vi 
Gms. Lis 9 ene SS + 90°27 
100° 72° 100-00 


Evidently this was a very impure piece of coal, and must not be taken 
into account in fixing the average composition of the Torbane coal. 
Taking the 17 specimens now analysed—viz., the 7 formerly given along 
with the tree, and the 8 now alluded to, also along with the tree—the 
average composition of Torbane coal, as analysed by Dr. Fyfe, is— 


Volatile matter. . 69°4 In 100 parts of coke. 
Cok 30°6 Carbon BSB. « - es 
ee yates ° Ash . es . 64°4 
100°0 30°6 100°0 


Or, leaving out fractions, the per centage will be—Volatile matter, 70 ; 
Coke, 30; the coke will consist of earbon, 10, and earthy matter, 20. 





Bansury Gas Company.—The 23rd annual meeting of this company 
was held at the gas-works on Tuesday the 13th inst. The Mayor, who 
is chairman of the company, presided. The directors in their report 
stated that they had every reason to express their satisfaction with the 
position and prospects of the company. That the increased consumption 
of gas consequent on the reduction of price to 5s, per 1000 cubic feet had 
been quite equal to their expectations, That vemges Bg past year | 
had supplied gas to upwards of 70 new —— ich, together wi 
the necessity of supplying new meters for those that had worn out, had 
caused a ne Aen outlay under the head of new meters; and had 
induced them to make, in conformity with the custom of most other gas 
companies, a charge of 1s. per quarter for the use of meters, where the 
consumption of gas did not amount to £20 per annum. reasonable- 
ness of this charge had been very generally acquiesced in, the consumers 
having the option of p ing their own meters, The directors next 
noticed that the works are being carried out with economy and efficiency, 
under the management of Mr. T, A. Hedley; and that they are quite 
sufficient to meet a more considerably increased demand for gas has 
yet been made upon them, without requiring any additional outlay on the 
part of the shareholders. The balance-sheet showed that the receipts of 
the year had been £3240. 8s. 1d., and the disbursements to £2661. 7s. 2d. 
A dividend of 5 per cent., free of income-tax, was We believe 
the actual earnings for the year amount to about 7} per cent. After the 
usual votes of thanks the meeting separated.— Banbury Guardian. 


Wet at BatrersEa.—We have been favoured with the following 


notes upon the depths of a well executed by Mr. Baker, of 175, Black- 
friars Road, for the Starch- Works, Battersea :— 


Made ground, from surface . . . . . + 31 feet 
Ks & & “sb 6 «04 & © eB % 
Plastic or mottled clays . . . ». ». + + 10 yy 
Sand with water yee - @ &£ ee 6 @ 10 ” 
PS, 6S Ge ee 6 oe es Hw 
Pebbles and sand - - 6 es 8 £ & © 8 ” 
Grey sand with much water. . . . » - 35 yy 
Total depth tochalk . , . . . « 248 feet. 


6-in, boreinchalkk. . . . . . ~ 102 


Total depth . . 350 feet. 
The general surface of the ground iva this neighbourhood is but slightly 





above the level of Trinity high-water mark, 
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New Gas-Works at tHE Royat ArsEnat, Woouwicu.— The go- 
vernment authorities are about to construct gas-works for lighting the 
whole of the Royal Arsenal buildings with coal gas. The apparatus is 
in course of manufacture at the Abbey-Works, Paisley, and consists of 
80 clay retorts, 24 in. by 16 in., and 7 ft. long; an air condenser, 24 ft. 
by 12 ft., and 12 in. wide ; two scrubbers, 8 ft diam. and 16 ft. high; a 
10-horse-power steam-engine and exhauster; 2 cast-iron tar tanks; 4 
purifiers, each 12 ft. square, and 4 ft. 6 in, deep; a 12,000 ft, per hour 
station-meter, and 2 gasholders, 50 ft. diam. by 16 ft. deep, in cast-iron 
tanks. The connections throughout are 10 in, diameter. 


Gas at Metzournz, Avstratia.—It appears from the following letter 
in the Melbourne Argus of Feb. 21, that an agitation has been commenced 
there with the view of obtaining a reduction in the price of gas, which cer- 
tainly seems to be extravagantly high. A home correspondent suggests 
that Mr. empl might — inane . ~_— sponse ao for the 
exercise of hi i mts than the ‘old country ” is likely to prove. 

gneme THE PRICE OF GAS. ved ome 
To the Editor of the Argus. 

Srra,—A deal of controversy has arisen about gas, and Punch nas been very 
facetious about my opposition to the rate of 25s. per 1000 feet proposed by the Gas 
Company; but facts are stubborn things, and my impression is’ that our Gas Com- 





Pp , and prevent the formation of an opposition company. 
As to shopkeepers and other private consumers, I may mention that in London— 
a dear place, both for materials and labour-—4s. per 1000 feet was the price of gas in 


pany will find its true interest lies in charging such a price as will induce a large | 


| Spencer Street, Feb. 19, 1856, 


the year 1850, and the aes furnish service-pipes. Surely four times that price 
or 16s. per 1000 feet, is sufficient for Melbourne. J 
But my business is with the corporation, and the assessment of a rate on the 
citizens for lighting the public lamps, At present we have 240 street lamps lighted 
with oil, ata cost of 9s. per lamp per week. We have proposed to the Gas Company 
to furnish service-pipes, gas, light, extinguish, and clean the lamps, upon a basis of 
300 lamps to begin with. } 
Now, as some people (shareholders perhaps) imagine that I am inclined to be too 
hard upon an enterprising company, I may be allowed to quote from a parliamentary 
return of the year 1837, the prices at which English companies performed similar 
services; and the citizen’s can judge for themselves what ought to be a fair charge | 
in this colony. 
I may state, that at the time referred to the price of gas per 1000 feet varied from | 
7s. 6d. to 10s., since which a reduction to 4s, has taken place, with manifest advan- 
es to the gas companies and to the consumers. 
he Birmingham Gas tore arf supplied 490 bats’-wings, lighted, cleaned, extin. |! 
guished, repaired, and furnished lamp-posts, services, &c., at a cost of 30s. per lamp 
per annum, or 7d. each per week. 





The Sheffield Company supplied 600 bats’-wings, provided lamps, cleaned, repaired, | 
put out, &c., at 50s. per lamp per annum, or ls, each per week. 

The London Company supplied 30,400 lamps in 1837, lighted, cleaned, and extin- 
guished, at 80s. per lamp per annum, or 1s, 6d, each per week. | 

Now, given these data, and leaving altogether out of the goin the great reduc- 
tion in the price of gas since 1837, what should be a fair and reasonable price for the 
Corporation of Melbourne to pay the Gas Company for similar services ? 
| This is the real question for a public man. As to private consumers, every one 
| will soon find out whether it is more convenient and economical to use oil, or gas at 
| 25s. per 1000 feet. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Roperr Bowpen. 

Councillor for Lonsdale Ward. 











Price Current, | 
















































































CASTINGS, per Ton. COALS. 
siren _- badass Weight of Ggt-tren Gee-Pip ae, por ‘Wid, NEWCASTLE, SCOTCH CANNEL. per ton. 
“Thin. Qin. 2hin. Sin. 4in. Sin. Gin, 7in. Sin. Yin. Win. 12in. Unscreened. 8. d. Boghead, at Leith. ...... 288. 0d, 
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16 21 28 335170 891071286 14977 208 Ibs. Pelton and Medomsley .. 7 6 ,, |Capeldrae, Ist quality .... 20 0 
Yorkshire Polaw . cece cee se, FD Re Cok, 2 6S 628 12 6 
Derbyshire, pumabepe, Benton, er I g yt Se cee 4 : 
— y ew Pelton, Peareth, ty Free e 
Retail Uipese ene 8 to 10 per cent. Ir ondon./Glasgow a Wales. . . a South Pelaw, Washing-) 8 0 ,, |Armiston.,......... met 
er. Meso ue hire, of ton Hutton, and South CN 0 bh Be ae cas i 
| | } nize. Poeareth ... i + 00s Knightswood ......... 18 0 
| £ s. 4.| £s.d|/8s.d\858.ai & « d. Ramsay's NeweastleCannel 14 0 ,, |Methil........ cooee 18 0 
| Pig Iron, No.1. . . oe : ; 75 og Hie a +8 : 
!14 and 2 inches Socket Pipes .. . | 5 : 
fads ee 12720 07 0 O75 0710 Of 7 5 0 SUNDRIES. 
4and5 ,, pa oe - | 710 0615. 0).7 .0.0).7 5 O| 7 O O } Best Newcastle fire-bricks, 60s. per 1000 | Welch bariron, in London, £9 perton, | 
6in. & upwards ,, 4 . 17 5 0610 0610 0.7 0 O| 610 6 me - - clay, 12s. per ton. Foreign spelter, £23. 17s. 6d. per ton. 
Retorts, lst fusion, hot blast: : .]7 00... 7 0 0/7 5 O}| 7 O O {| Cliff's fire-bricks at Wortley, 57s.6d. p. 1000) English blocked tin, £133 per ton. | 
| a Qnd ,, OM a 0 6 ot 8 OG cae 75 0:710 0} 7 5 0 Tough cake copper, £126 per ton, ws * in refined, £140 per ton. | 
| Tank Plates, § thick and above . .| 7 10 9 6150700750700 English pig lead, £26 per ton. Banca ,, o £138 per ton. | 
} 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBING, subject to 35 per cent. Discount. FREIGHTS, per Ton. | 
ann ene ae ea } —— or Coastwi. Newcastle. Foreign 
2inches.' 1}inch. | 1} inch. 1 inch. | Z inch. Zinch. | Chatham & Roch 78.0d) Boulogne ..... 8s. 6d || 
Cork .....[ter 11 0} Barcelona. .... 31 0 || 
a ah) ee s.'d. | 8s. d. » & s. d. | Dover....... 8 0| Bordeaux ,....17 | 
Patent welded tubes, from 2 to 12 feet, per foot . fh cay Se Ole | © F 0 6 © Ga ween. 0 - os 0 AB Oi Ged. cc cee cl Wt 8 
: ne ti iS © 6 in. to 18 in., each seta : vy tis 1 0 0 9 J ExeterQuay .,. 9 6/Calais....., 8 6 
Connecting pieces, or long screws ...... ££ | 2.8 Ss 8); 4  - 0 11 [ Folkestone. ,.. 6 9| Dieppe ...., 10 0 
| Bends, springs, and elbows—wrought iron. . a Sa ok. > #1 3' 4 0 10 © 8 | Hastings..... DRS ss « ¢ « < 35 0 || 
| Tees, wrought or cast... 1... +++ ees 4 0 2 6 2 0 :'¢ s % 0 10 | London. . [mouth 6 6}Hamburg ..... 9 9 
Crosses, wrought orcast ....+-. +++ 4 6 $ 0 2 6 2 0 | 1 6 1 2 § Lowestoft & Yar- 4 9/|Havre.....,..10 0 || 
POE oc ewe ae ere eee te es 7 SPs : = ees @ 2 6 fLlynon,...... 5 G@|Leghorn,..,.. 23 0 
pa with brass plug... ....... eet © yw €i tf 5 66 4 6 § Portsmouth. ,... 9 0/}Lisbon ..,..,17 0 
| Diminishing sockets, caps, plugs, and nipples . 1 3 0 9 0 8 | 0 6 0 5 0 4 § Plymouth. .... 9 6 | Rotterdam. .... 9 0 
| Plain Sockets ..- 5 eee eer eevee : a LenS 0 7 0 5 0 4 0 3 J Whitstable. ... 6 6 |Stettin,. .. 2.2, 14 6 
| Syphons, 2 quart OM + ae.stess teeta se Se 14° 0 13 6 | 13 0 12 0 Weymouth .... 9 0/| Trieste & Venice. . 39 0 
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The attention of Gas Companies is requested to 


AY’S Patent EquitabJe Gas-Meter. MW 
a 
the above Meter as an efficient preventive of fraud by 
** tilting,” so often resorted to by dishonest consumers. 
Manufactured only by Wm. Cowan, 60, Buccleugh 


Apvertisements. 


SHEEN, Gas and Railway 
Lantern Maker, 90}, Holborn Hill, begs to 
inform Managers of Gas-Works, Xc., that she con- 
tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 


ARTIFICIAL Hydraulic or Port! an | 
CEMENT, for Brickwork, Concrete, Plastering, 
&c., combines the valuable qualities of the natural 
Cements, with the additional advantage that it greatly | 
excels them in its cementitious properties; that it is | 
not affected by frost, and does not vegetate in damp 





Street, EDINBURGH. 


(Ast. TRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 
with Syphons and all requisite Connections, Lamp 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging and 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
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| dered certain by the introduction of .the adjustin 


| by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 


|| best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 


Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 
description of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 
wholesale prices, at 

LYNCH WHITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 

LOND 


each 13 ft. 2in. long, 


‘Trays in each, 





PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 


CARLISLE. 


OL. IV. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
LIGHTING for 1855, 
price 15s., bound in cloth and lettered. Cloth backs 
for binding, 2s.6d. each. A few copies of Vols, II. 
aud III. are also still on sale. 
W. B. Kin@, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


T° be Sold, Four Dry Lime Purifiers, 


divided into Three Compartments, with Three Tiers of 
These have only been in use since 
N. 1847, and are removed to make room for larger ones.— 
For particulars apply to the MANAGER, Gas Works, ‘And 


situations. Account of COMPARATIVE EXPERI-| 
MENTS on the strength of this and other Cements 
(read at the Institute of Civil Engineers) to be ob- | 
tained from the Makers, JoHN BAzLEY WHITE and! 
BrorTueErs, Millbank Street, WEesTMINSTER, who pre- 
pare one quality only of Portland Cement. | 


is now ready for delivery, 








TO GAS COMPANIES, 


} 
| 
J. W. GRAZEBROOK, | 

75, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas | 
Apparatus, would be obliged by those Companies | 
having Apparatus to dispose of, to send particulars. || 
: ompanies requiring Apparatus are solicited to |, 
apply. } 


by 4ft. 2in. wide, inside 





March 12, 1856, 





ILLIAM SMITH, by the 
improvements he has made inthe Wet Meter, 
and which he hag secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 


slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Leve 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus. surmounting. the 

reat desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 

quitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 


land, 
Companies in London. 


lights. The Works are in 


or yaivanized); and the internal construction is of the 


in the gas, ‘ : 

Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. 

Station Meters, Governors, &c.,made on the shortest 


notice. May 1, 1856. 





TO GAS ENGINEERS, GAS CONTRACTORS, 
AND OTHERS 


R. PRESTON LUMB is prepared 

to receive TENDERS for the MAKING of 

GAS ip a flourishing town situate in the north of Eng- 
The Gas to be equal in quality to that supplied 
by the Imperial and Great Central Gas Consumers’ 
The quantity of Gas to be de- 
termined by the consumption of consumers and publie 


The Company will advance money vn account, and the 
Contractors will be required to adjust accounts half- 
yearly. Security to the amount of £600 will be re- | 
quired for the full fulfilment of Contract. 
tract will be for seven years certain. 
annual make of Gas is about 10,000,000 cubic feet, 

All further information may be had{on application to 
Mr. Lumps, 33, Beaufort Street, CueLsga, who will 
receive Tenders till the 10th of June next. 


PIPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 
on Shortest Notice. 

STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS, | 
Contracts TAKEN. | 


ERS. 





LESMAHAGO GAS COAL, 


AMES FERGUSON and CO., Lessees| 


of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- || 
fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of |! 
Losmabege). respectfully intimates to the Managers of | 
Gas Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that he is pre- || 
pared to ship the best quality of the above well-known }| 
COALS at Glasgow or Leith; and also to deliver them | 
The Con- | at the railway stations upon, or connected with, the || 
Caledonian Railway, to any extent which may be |! 
required, 
Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- | 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson |; 
and Co., Gas Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J. H. Jones, | 


a perfect state of repair. 





The present 











1, Poets’-corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London. 


— —. —— 
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WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. 

on and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
R.A (Raw gg ee Bem Gasholders, Go- 
yernors, Slide Valves, &. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
| Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
| having made and erected the largest in use at the 
| present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
| port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
| respective Engineers. 


JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 
ENGINEER, 
Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 
every description of Gas Apparatus. 
ALLIANCE [RON Works, 
CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


JOHN BENT, 
MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 
283, BELL Banp Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 1830), 
Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa- 
|nies, Engineers, &e., to his WET GAS MET R, 
| made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- 
| mirable materials, and warranted to register correctly, 
| 


GHTON MOOR GAS COALS.— 


Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW 
NgsBiT, EIGHTON Moor OFFICE, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. These coals are well known as among the 
richest in gas, and working the roundest on the River 
Tyne. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
worke. 


MR. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
DUDLEY. 


GEORGE CUTLER, 
| GASHOLDER MAKER, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
materials and workmanship. 


BisrLey IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 

DURHAM. 

Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
! Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 

Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 

Office in London, Mr. E, M. PERKINS, 78, Lombard 
Street. 


ROBERT MACLAREN, 
(Successor to Andrew Liddle and Co.,) 

IRONFOUNDER AND GAS ENGINEER. 

|Manufacturer of Patent Iron Tubing, Block Tin, 

} Lead, and Composition Tubing. Cast-iron Gas and 

Water Pipes of all sizes, and every description of 

; Gas Apparatus. 

GLOBE FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 

| 


HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS 

COAL.—These excellent Gas Coals are wrought 
from the HUTTON SEAM only, and can be shipped either 
at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or Old Harbour, 
HartTLePoo.; or Brandling Drops, SouTH SHIELDs; 
on application to the WHITWELL CoaL Company, 
Sunderland. 


JAMES PINCHBECK, 


} 
| 
| GAS METER MANUFACTURER, 
| 
| 












































26, CAMDEN-STREET, and 9, PIEREPOINT-ROW, 

| ISLINGTON, LONDON. 

|| Begs respectfully to to Gas Comp and 
| Fitters, that from upwards of 20 years’ practical expe- 
' rience, he is enabled to supply a METER combining 
|, correctness, durability, and economy. 

| N.B.—Repairs on the lowest scale. 


| KFOTICE.—Mr. N. DEFRIES, Consult- 
| ING GAS ENGINEER, begs to inform gas 
|| companies and the public, that he is desirous of meeting 
any gentlemen at his WORKS, NEW ROAD, ST. 
| PANCRAS, where, under his own superindence of the 
| manufacturing department, they will have the fullest 
opportunity of investigating the many improvements he 
has recently effected in his ROTARY-VALVE DRY 
GAS-METER, by which full security will be afforded 
against leakage and non-registration, even agaiust the 
searching effects of Cannel Coal Gas. The Rotary-Valve 
| Meter is warranted to register inflexibly correct at a 
| working pressure of half a tenth, and less than a quar- 
| ter of a foot per hourupona blue light; and a guarantee 
will be given to all gas companies to keep it in repair 
for not less than five years, free of expense. With this 
meter the gas-supplier may fully depend upon a fair 
return, and the public upon having a just measurer. 
|| GAS BATHS, GAS COOKING and HEATING 
| STOVES, for all classes. The British Polytechnic Gas- 
| fire, &. Conservatories and Buildings heated by gas, 
| and perfect ventilation secured, 
| 











, Any gentleman desirous of consulting Mr. Defries 

in especial cases, may meet him either at his office, 

|| 145, Recent Street, or at his residence, 5, FITZROY 

|| SQUARE, by giving one day’s notice. 

1 Gas-works erected for private houses, where no gas 
company exists. 


| ' 
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ON THE LowzEsT TERMS. 


& C. OSLER, 


44, OX FORD-STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad-street, Birmingham, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 

ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 
(Made rom “ ReGistsREp” DesiGns), with Gass BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-ROOM 8 and BALL-Rooms. 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLER to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this class of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offered at ve 
a great variety of patterns, 


THBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY EsTIMATE 


The more extensive use of Gas in 


y moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
to which additions are being constantly made. 





RUTTER ON GAS LIGHTING. 


Hundred and Thirtieth Thousand, 
ADVANTAGES 


GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 


BY J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 
A New Edition, Revised in 1855, 
Price:—Per 1000 copies, £5; 500 ditto, £2, 15s.; any 
smaller number, 12s. per 100, 


Twenty-sizth Thousand. 


GAS IN DWELLING-HOUSES: 
ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
ECONOMY. 

Price :-—1000 copies, £3. 3s. ; 500 ditto, £1. 15s.; any 
smaller number, 7s. 6d. per 100. 

A single copy of either of theabove-mentioned books 
will be sent, on application to the Author ONLY, by 
payment of the postage (Id.). 

These little books are written in a simple and familiar 
style; showing the comfort, convenience, safety, and 
economy of Gas. They are intended for gratuitous dis- 
tribution by Gas Companies. They have already done 
good service, and the author is anxious still further to 
extend their usefulness. 

The present high prices of tallow and oil are favour- 
able to a more general adoption of gas in private houses. 
Let its advantages, as yielding a pure, cheap, and 
healthful light, be properly explained, and there will 
be no difficulty in getting over a few old-fashioned pre- 
judices. Those persons who have experienced the 
benfits of gas-light never go back to candles or lamps. 

JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, 
West STRAND, LONDON. 
Black Rock, Brighton. 


J JONES, Iron Merchant, 6, Bank- 
e SIDE, has long been known to sell the 
following Castings at prices lower than any other house 
in London :—Socketand Flange Pipes, Bends, Branches 
and Tees, Syphons, yet Rain-water Pipes, &c.; 
also, Hot Water Pipes, Elbows, Tees, Cylindrical and 
Saddle Boilers, and every Fitting for the same. Draw- 
ings and Prices of the above on application to J. Jongs, 
Iron Bridge Wharf, 6, BANKSIDE, near the Southwark 
Iron Bridge. 


12,950 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, 
Specific Gravity *820, produced from a ton of BATH- 
VILLE CANNEL COAL, a Coal identical with that 
named Bathgate, Boghead and Torbane Mineral. 


JAMES LAWRIE and CO. 
COUSIN LANE, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
SOLE AGENTS. 

Messrs. LAWRIE and Co. are also Sole Agents for the 
excellent KNIGHTSWOODCANNEL, used by London 
Companies, and are Makers of RETORTS, Clay and 
Iron; SOCKET PIPES; and all kinds of CASTINGS, 
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SHEARS AND SONS’ 

PATENT DRY GAS METERS 
Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Public as the 
best and simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. They are 
acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 
racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms; and they 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 
theit Patent Indices. 














BANKSIDE, LONDON. 


ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, tire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


‘WHITEHOUSE and CO., 


GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 


Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers || 


of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 

they manufacture, both in respect of the ironemployed, 

and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 

proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 

most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 

the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom, 
Orders promptly executed. 





GAS LIGHTING. 


T. A. HEDLEY (A.1.C.E.), Con 
SULTING GAS ENGINEER, may be consulted 
upon all matters connected with the manufacture and 


distribution of gas. Plans, specification, and drawings 


supplied. —Gas-Works, JANBURY. 


ANDERSON’S 
DOUBLE-ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER 


is the most simple and effective machine of the kind 
made. It gives no appreciable oscillation or slip; works 
with extremely little friction; and requires no internal 
lubrication, 

These Exhausters are in operation both in London 
and the Provinces, pumping from 10,000 to 70,000 cubic 











feet of gas per hour. They occupy very little space, and | 


may be set either perpendicular or horizontal. 

Particulars of price, &c., may be had on application 
te Mr, ANDERSON, at the Gas Works, Rotherhithe 
Lonpon. 





EXPLOSIONS Prevented by 
using the Tubes and Fittings Manufactured by 
JOHN RUSSELL and CO., 

whose Goods are all well Tested and Warranted, 
The first manufacturers of Lapwelded Flues for Loco- 

motive and Marine Boilers. 

The FIRST PRIZE of the Paris Great Exhibition 
was awarded to them for Gas Tubes and Fittings, and 
Tubes for Marine and Locomotive Boilers. 

John Russell and Co. are the Original Manufacturers, 
and at present the Holders, of the Patent for Tubes, 

WAREHOUSES, 
69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
MANUFACTORY, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, CHURCH HILL, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 

Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 

Manufactory(and Warehouze),Goswell-mews, Goswell- 
road, London. 

Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
manufactured to any 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside. 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 

VULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 

VULCANIZED 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 


ALTER MABON, Engineer, 
ARDWICK IRON Works, FAIRFIELD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
Manufacturer of 








TRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. || 


GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the facture of Gashold 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS,—W. M., has an extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works]of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Cerrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Marufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings, 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from2inches 
to 48 inches bore. 








size, from 4 inch bore and || 


INDIARUBBER AIR-TIGHT|. 


s, and other || 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND ALL DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 
55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
CONSUMERS’ METERS at the List Price, with a Liberal Discount to Wholesale Purchasers. 
THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s.—Bromrne, 3s. per Ounce. 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. 


APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, £6. 6., 
InvenTzep By LEWIS THOMPSON, Esgq., M.R.C.S. 


REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. extra. 
STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, &c. 


FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
| 
| 
| 





JOHN SWARBRICEK, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 


FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &c. 
; HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. ! 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to these who have given these Retorts a trial. | 

To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence | 
on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 


PRICES MODERATE. 
TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 


JOHN VICKARY 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gas | 
Com: and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which period a |! 
mi was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has been found to 
er be Kye eg Dd a repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite | 
es' and entirely past repair. | 
7 . has Pee neem A a coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not || 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of { 
the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes place | 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair, Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which | 








cannot n in the above improvement. 
Pi ~ - feels a that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, aa it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced | 
up to the present time. 
“4 The most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate. 


Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c, 
Meters sent at the lowest London prices. J i 
Carriage paid to any part of England. 


WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER. 





ESTABLISHED 





JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 





FIRE=“CLAY RETORTS, OF ANY SIZE OR SHAPE, SUPPLIED ON SHORTEST NOTICE. 


These Retorts are used extensively in the Gas Works of Leeds, Hull, Liverpool, Preston, Bradford, Rochdale, and other towns, where they have been tested side by 
side with those of Stourbridge, Newcastle, and other makes, and have invariably proved themselves a superior article. 

Eminent Gas —— bear testimony that these Retorts are the BEST FINISHED AND MOST CORRECT IN FORM of any in the kingdom. Their surfaces are, by the 
peculiar method of their manufacture, unusually smooth, close, and FRER FROM SURFACE CRACKg; thus, in a great measure, preventing leakage and the adhesion of 
carbon to er enemy a. ? a ail ‘ - , 4 
To meet the great increase in demand, extensive enlargement of premises and the fitting up of rf P ; 
with confidence on their orders, sonny extent, bein, 4 —— and satisfactorily executed. ig up of more perfect apparatus have been effected; and gas engineers may rely 

N.B.—FIRE BRICKS, TILES, AND OTHER FIRE GOODS, OF UNEQUALLED QUALITY.—EXPORT ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


M. B. NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods’ Station. 











HARRIS AND PEARSON, WILLIAM PARKINSON & CO. WILLIAM RICHARDSON & CO.) 
PROPRIETORS OF (Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, | 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. COTTAGE-LANE, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF Beg most respectfully to announce that, in addition C ON TRACTORS 
FIRE BRICKS. GAS RETORTS. &C, | ‘© the continued manufacture of GAS METERS, Jor the Erection, Enlargement, and Repair of 
9 9 they manufacture Meters for measuring Water, Spirits, GAS & WATER WORKS. || 
AMBLECOTE Firg CLAY AND Brick Works, &c. (commenced under Patent, in 1849, by the late Mr. 2 a 
STOURBRIDGE. ae ee No. 84, aA T EN DOR CITY-ROAD, | 
i a . -B. These Meters are as simple and durable as . 
Late in the occupation oS I. and W, King. the Gas Meter, andas correct as thatinstrament under Works: 
Originally J. Pidoock, Esq. he most careful manipulation. Tunnel Foundry and Iron Works, DUDLEY, 








HULETT AND CO,, 55 ann 5s, HIGH HOLBORN, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 


Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas Meter 
Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to 
be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas Meter ever made. Manufacturers of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 
PENDANTS, 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 
GAS FITTINGS, 
GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &c.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 


COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 
: , _D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 
by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 
Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed and enclosing two postage stamps. 
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